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THE 
WAR- 
TRAIL 
FORT 


Chapter Two. 
Ahostile tribe leaves footprints 


finished breakfast the engagés 

had hitched up the teams and 
gone to cut logs, and my uncle was 
marking out the site for the fort on 
level ground just behind our barri- 
eade. He had drawn the plan for it 
while we were coming down the river. 
It was to be in the form of a square. 
The south, west and north sides were 
each to be formed by the walls of a 
building eighty feet long, twenty feet 
wide, nine feet high. The roof was 
to be of poles heavily covered with 
well-packed earth. At the southwest 
and northeast corners there were to 
be bastions with portholes for the 


B: the time Pitamakan and I had 


cannon and for rifles. The east side _ 


of the square was to be a high stock- 
ade of logs with a strong gate in it. 

Leaving my uncle at his work, 
Pitamakan and I watered the saddle 
horses and then, saddling two, rode 
out after meat. We could, of course, 
have gone into the timber just above 
the log cutters and killed some deer 
or elk, but we wanted first to explore 
the valley. Here and there were nar- 
row groves of timber with growths 
of willows between them; and again 
long stretches where the grass grew 
to the very edge of the banks. 

We carefully examined the dusty 
game trails and every sand bar and 
mud slope of the river for signs of man, 
but not a single moccasin track did we 
see. That was no proof, however, that 
war parties had not recently passed up 
or down the valley. Instead of follow- 
ing the course of the river, they were 
far more likely to keep well up in the 
breaks on the east side of the valley, 
from which they could constantly see 
far up and down it. ; 

I was not very keen for hunting that 
morning, because I was worrying about 
my uncle’s charge to us. ‘‘ Almost- 
brother, ’’ I said presently as I brought 
my horse to a stand, ‘‘the load that Far 
Thunder has put upon us is too heavy 
for our backs. Look, now, at this great 
country; this brush-and-timber-bor- 
dered stream; those deep, pine -clad 
bad-land breaks; the great plain to the 
west, seamed with coulees; the heavily 
timbered valley of the Big River. We 
cannot possibly watch it all. We have 
not the eyes of the gods to see right 
through the trees and brush and dis- 
cover what they conceal. Watch as we 
may, a war party can easily come right 
down to the mouth of this stream and 
attack the log cutters or charge our 
barricade, and we never know of their 
approach until we hear their shots and 
yells!’’ 

‘‘What you say is plain truth!’’ Pit- 
amakan exclaimed. ‘‘ But well you know 
that Far Thunder is a wise chief. He 
does not expect us to do the impossible ; 
his heavy talk was just to make us as 
watchful and careful as we possibly can 
be. But come, we waste time. We have 
to provide meat for the middle-of-the- 
day eating!’’ 

‘* All right, we go,’’ I answered, 
**but I am uneasy. When we return to 
camp I shall say a few words to Far 
Thunder.”’ . 

Not far ahead a band of a hundred 
and more buffaloes were filing down a 
sharp, bare_ridge of the bad lands to 
water. Under cover of the brush we 
rode to the point they would strike 

















ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


WE FOUND THE TRACKS OF THEIR BARE FEET IN THE MUD AT 
THE EDGE OF THE STREAM : 


and awaited their coming. They were thirsty ; 
the big cow in front was stepping faster and 
faster as she neared the foot of the slope, and 
presently, scenting the water, she broke into 
a lope. Then the whole band came thundering 
after her, raising a cloud of fine, light dust. 

We let our eager horses go when the buffaloes 
were about fifty yards from us. Pitamakan 
shot down the old lead cow, and I a fat two- 
year-old bull ; then what a scattering there was! 

Drawing my six-shooter, I turned my horse 
after another two-year-old bull and gained 
upon it,’ but just as I was about to fire it 
sprang sharply round and dodged back past 
me. My horse turned, too, with a suddenness 
that all but unseated me. He had the bit in his 
teeth. I could not have checked him if I would, 
and he was determined that the bull should 
not escape. Nor did it. I overtook and downed 
it after a chase of several hundred yards, but 
was then, of course, out of the run. Away up 
the flat Pitamakan was still in the thick of the 
fleeing band. I saw him shoot twice, and then 
he, too, came to a stand. . 

In all we had shot six fine animals, meat 
enough to last our camp for some time. We 
carefully butchered them all, cutting the car- 
casses into portions that could be easily loaded 
into the wagon that would come for them, and 
then, packing upon 
our horses several sets 
of the boss ribs for din- 
ner, we started back. 

The day was now 
very hot; so we rode 
in the shade of the 
timber bordering the 
stream and in a short 
time entered the big 
grove at the mouth of 
it. We could plainly 
hear the incessant 
thudding of axes and 
the crash of the big 
cotton wood as it struck 
the ground. I told Pit- 
amakan that the men 
were working like 
beavers, and then he 
laughed. It was a sim- 
ile quite new to him. 








There was here dense underbrush, much of 
which was higher than our heads and pene- 
trable only by the well-worn zigzag trails of 
game. We were following what seemed to be 
the most direct of the trails and were now so 
near the choppers that we could plainly hear 
several of them talking, but still, owing to the 
dense, high brush, we were unable to see any of 
them. Then suddenly, right in front of us, a 
shot rang out; and in answer to it, Pitamakan 
brought his rifle to his shoulder and fired at 
something that I could dimly see tearing away 
from us through a thick growth of rosebushes. 
**Enemies! My horse is hit! Look out!’’ 

Simultaneously we heard a piercing shriek 
of pain‘ and fear, the well-known voice of 
Louis, the cordelier, he who had bewailed the 
death of the company and the loss of his 
promised pension. ‘‘Help! Help! I am shot! 
I die! Help, messieurs! Ze enemy, he comes, 
tousans of heem!’’ 

I grasped the situation at once and, fearing 
that others of the choppers would mistake us 
for enemies, dashed on past Pitamakan, shout- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t shoot! It is we! Don’t shoot!’’ I 
cleared the high brush just as the roused men 
were gathering in a circle about Louis, who 
was still wildly shrieking for help. 

‘*Now, what is all this about?’’ cried my 
uncle as he came run- 
ing up to the group. 

*“*T am shot! Me, I 
die!’’ Louis cried. 

‘*He thought us 
enemies. He fired at 
Pitamakan and got 
shot himself,’’ I ex- 
plained. 

‘“*Let us see the 
wound, ’’ my uncle de- 
manded. 

**No use! I die!’’ 

**Throw him down, 
men, throw him down! 
We’ll see how badly 
he is hurt!’’ my uncle 
ordered ; and down he 
went. 

‘“* Huh! Just as I 
thought! Nothing but 
a bullet scratch! Get 





illard 
Schultz 


up, you crazy seamp! Get up! Go to 

the river and wash yourself, and then 

come back to work!’’ said my uncle 
disgustedly. 

‘* Where is his rifle?’’ some one 
asked. 

‘*Dropped right where he fired it,’’ 
I hazarded ; and there it was found. 

‘*Wal, now, me, I call Louis’s hit- 
tin’ of that hoss a plumb miracle!’’ 
exclaimed an American engagé, Ili- 
nois Joe, so called because he was 
always talking about the glories of 
that state. ‘‘To my certain knowledge 
that there is the fust time Louis ever 
come nigh hittin’ what he aimed to 
kill!’’ 

The men resumed their work, and 
my uncle went to the camp with us. 
We unloaded the boss ribs and pick- 
eted our horses, Pitamakan rubbing 
some marrow grease into the wound 
of his animal. I then told my uncle 
that I thought that we could not 
possibly guard the men from sudden 
surprise by the enemy. 

‘* You will do the best you can, 
and that is all I ask from you,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘From now on, one of the 
engagés shall stand guard while the 
others work, and I will take a turn 
at it myself. You have meat up there? 
Take a team and wagon and bring it 
in.’’ 

We had the meat in camp by two 
o’clock; then my uncle advised us to 
ride out upon discovery. As Pita- 
makan’s runner would be of noservice 

for some time to come, I borrowed Is- 
spai-u and let him have my fast horse. 
We could, of course, have ridden the 
scrub horses of the engagés but did 
not care to trust our lives to their slow 
running in case we should be surprised 
by a war party. 

Is-spai-u was a horse with a history. 
Four summers before in the spring of 
1861, a war -party of seven of the Pi- 
kuni, led by One Horn, a noted warrior 
and medicine man, had gone south on 
a raid with the avowed intention never 
to turn back until they had penetrated 
far into the always-summer-land and 
taken fine horses from the Spanish 
settlers of that country. That meant 
a journey southward on foot of all of 
fifteen hundred miles and an absence 
from us of at least a year. They chose 
to go on foot because they could thus 
most surely pass through that long 
stretch of hostile country without being 
discovered by the enemy. 

Fifty — yes, a hundred — warriors 
begged One Horn to be allowed to join 
his party, but he had had a dream in 
which the Seven Persons, as the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear was called, 
had appeared and advised him what to 
do, and he would take only six men. 
Each one of the six was a man of proved 
valor and intelligence. 

The summer passed and the winter. 
One Horn and his party were to re- 
turn in the moon of Full Grown Leaves, 
but they came not. With the appearance 
of the Berries Ripe moon they were 
long overdue, and some said that with- 
out doubt their bones were whitening 
on the sands of the grassless plains far 
to the south. Still, hoping against hope, 
the old medicine man prayed on for 
them at setting of the sun, and all the 
people prayed with him. 

It was in the moon of Falling Leaves 
—October—that we in Fort Benton no- 
ticed a lone horseman fording the river 
and wondered who he could be. Then 
we saw that it was One Horn. He 
approached the gate, mournfully calling 
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MA BECOMES A SOCIALIST 


striking bricklayers; Jerry was 

performing a similar task for the 
striking plumbers; Dan was at the public 
playgrounds enjoying a game of base- 
ball; and little Janey was at summer 
school. This left Dora and Ma Murphy to 
hold the fort alone. 

Dora was in a belligerent mood. 

‘*T’m sick and tired of it!’’ she de- 

clared vehemently. ‘‘Just when I am 
ready for my last year in high school and 
ought to be getting a few dresses made! 
It isn’t as if I wanted a lot of fine clothes, 
Ma; but you know I have nothing fit to 
wear to school. I’ll just have to see if I 
ean get a place as clerk in a store and 
save up enough to go back next year. 
But, O Ma, I did want to graduate with 
my own class, and—and —’’ 

The sentence broke off with a sob, and 
tears fell on the faded gingham dress that 
Dora was ironing. 

‘*] don’t blame you a bit, Dora,’’ said 
Ma. Her own voice was husky, and tears 
were close to her eyes. ‘‘I never went to 
high school, but I know all about making | 
plans and then having to give them up. I’ve | 
been doing that over and over for the last | 
twenty years; and it’s always been on aecount 
of strikes. 

‘*Ever since your Pa first joined the union, 
we’ve built up hopes about what we were go- 
ing to do with the high wages he was going to 
zet. We did begin to save money to buy us a 
home here in Jewell, but they called a strike, 
and we had to use the money for living ex- 
penses. It’s always been that way. Just as 
soon as times were good, the bricklayeis would 
quit work because the carpenters didn’t want 
to work because the stonemasons had quit, or 
because the owner of the house had a son that 
was a plumber who didn’t belong to the union, 
or some other such foolishness. If it had been 
on account of low wages or long hours, or to 
help the other fellow get better wages and 
hours, that he deserved, it would have been 
different. | 

‘*It was that way a few times, and I don’t | 
begrudge hardships on that account; but when | 


Pp was out on picket duty for the 





it’s only to compel everybody to belong to the | The workers really ought to own the tools.’’ 


union, or when it’s to 
punish some contractor 
for hiring other men, 
when he pays them as . 
well and treats them as 
well as the union rules 
eall for,—or even better, 
—then I get out of pa- 
tienee with the unions. ’’ 
Dora, who was some- 
what startled by Ma’s 
warmth and eloquence, 
wiped away her tears. 
**l ought to be ashamed 
to complain, Ma, when 
1 have had so little to 
bear, and you have had 
so much and haven’t 
made a fuss over it. I 
remember, when Jerry 
and I were little, how 
you used to take in 
washing and ironing be- 
cause Pa was out on 
strike and couldn’t get 
work for so long after- 
wards, and wouldn’ttake 
any when he could, be- 
cause the Bricklayers’ 
Union would put him 
out if he did anything 
except bricklaying.’’ 
‘Well, I’m not against unions, Dora,’’ said | 
Ma, ‘‘because I think men ought to have some | 
way of protecting themselves; but I’d like to | 


“YOU'RE NOT 
TAKING IN 
SEWING, ARE 
YOU?” SHE 
ASKED 


DRAWINGS BY O. F. HOWARD 


MA AND DORA, DAN AND JANEY, EQUIPPED WITH LARGE BASKETS, PAILS AND 
PANS, SET OUT FOR THE COUNTRY 


see them use a little more common sense. The 
more they listen to the socialist speakers ani 
the more they read these socialist papers, th2 
less common sense they seem to have. ’’ 

Pa and Jerry, who had just arrived, heard 
the last sentence clearly; and after they had 
entered and demanded luncheon in a hurry 
Jerry undertook to reprove and instruet Ma. 

‘*See here, Ma,’’ he said, ‘‘instead of knock- 
ing socialism, you ought to get busy and study 
our paper. ’’ 

‘*Tf you’ll stay home and pull the weeds out 
of the garden this afternoon, I’ll read your 
paper, ’’ said Ma. 

‘‘Sorry, Ma, but Pa and I have to go toa 
meeting at Labor Temple this afternoon. When 
the strike is settled, I’ll hire a man“ to weed 
the garden; and, believe me, it’s going to be 
settled soon; we’re going to vote to call out 
the whole Trades Council if the contractors 
don’t come to time pretty soon. We’ll show 
them who’s who. The workers should have 
the profits, and we’re going to get, them, and 
after a while we’re going to take the tools. 





cut up one of Pa’s best shirts and, with skillful 
fingers, turned it into a school waist for Dan. 

That evening Jerry had planned to make a 
call; he searched in vain for the silk shirt. 

‘Ma, have you seen anything of my silk 
shirt?’’ hé asked. 

‘“*Yes, Jerry, I saw it in your drawer this 
morning, and it made a right nice shirt waist 
for Dora,’’ Ma answered. Apparently she was 
calm, but really she was badly frightened. 

**You cut up my best shirt to make a 
waist for Dora?’’ cried Jerry, aghast. ‘‘ You 
must be crazy, Ma!’’ 

‘‘No, Jerry, I’ve just taken your advice 
and have been studying socialism. I don’t 
believe in private property any more; the 
people who need things should have them, 
and Dora needed the waist more than you 
needed the shirt. And, Pa,’’ she added, ‘‘T 
eut up one of your best shirts to make a 
waist for Danny. He has to have them to 
go to school in next week, and, with noth- 
ing eoming in, it takes all our money for 
food and rent. ’’ 

Thursday morning, before Pa and Jerry 


Ma was familiar | were out of bed, Ma and Dora, Dan and 


with such talk, and, 
meditating upon it 
while she weeded the 
* garden, she was sud- 
denly converted to 
socialism. 


family immediately. 


The next morning} 


Dora was astonished to 


see her mother industri- | 


ously slashing a pretty 
blue-and-white striped 
silk material into the 
shape of a shirt waist. 

‘*Where did you get 
that, Ma? Whose is it? 
You’re not taking in 
sewing, are you?’’ she 
asked. 

‘It’s yours, Dora, to 
wear to school, or to 


work, if you have to go | 


to work. But I don’t 
believe you will.’’ 
‘*Why, Ma, it looks 
like—it is—Jerry’s silk 
shirt! What will hedo?’”’ 
‘* Don’t you worry, 
Dora. V’ll tend to that,’’ 
said Ma decisively ; and then she confided to 
Dora the secret of her conversion to socialism. 


Dora proceeded with the stitching while Ma | 


She de- 
cided, however, not | 
to break the news to her | 


| Janey, equipped with large baskets, pails 


and pans, set out for the country in the 
cheap ear Jerry owned. Ma knew that 
Jerry had been planning to drive to Gem 
City with a fellow striker. The machine, 
with its baskets, pails and pans filled with 
elderberries and wild grapes, arrived home 

in time for Ma to provide luncheon for her 
puzzled husband and indignant son. 

‘‘What do you mean by going off with my 
machine, especially when you knew I wanted 
to use it this morning?’”’ 

‘* Our machine,’’ Ma interposed. ‘‘ There 
should be no private property; besides, the 
tools should belong to the workers. We’re 
going to provide some food that we can eat 
this fall and winter. ’’ 

‘‘But that machine is mine, Ma. I bought 
it with my own money,’’ said Jerry. 

‘*So did Mr. Sterling buy his plumbing busi- 
ness with his own money !’’ Ma exclaimed. 

Jerry was silent. Socialism applied at home 
somehow seemed different from the socialism 
he had planned. 

One shock a day was all that Ma cared to 
give the men of her family ; so Thursday after- 
noon and most of Friday passed peacefully ; Pa 
and Jerry guiltily hoped that Ma had forgotten 
about socialism. .Perhaps she had; but if so, 
she had remembered something else. No appe- 
tizing odors issued from the kitchen and no 
table was set on Friday evening. Ma and Dora 
sat in their rockers and industriously mended. 

‘*Why, Ma, where’s the supper ?’’ asked Pa. 





Gy Mary Starck 


‘*You and Jerry can get something for 
yourselves to-night, I guess, We’ ve formed 
a union of all the wives in our block, and 
we’re out on a strike, because Sam Tyler 
doesn’t observe the rules. He refuses to 
mend the chicken fence for his wife. ’’ 

‘*Can’t you get our supper, Dora?’’ 

asked Pa. 
* **No,’? answered Dora airily; ‘‘ we 
have formed a Daughters’ Union, too, and 
we have called a sympathetic strike. You 
will find some things in the pantry,’’ she 
added graciously. 

‘‘While you are eating,’’ said Ma when 
they had seated themselves at the kitchen 
table and spread out the really plentiful 
supply, ‘‘Dora and I have to go to a joint 
meeting of our unions and see whether 
Sam Tyler has given in. There’s to be no 
cooking till Patty Tyler’s chieken fence is 
mended. ”” 

‘*But, Ma, that’s not fair to the rest of 
us. Why should we have to suffer for Sam 
Tyler’s meanness ?’”’ d 

‘*Pa, I’m surprised at you,’’ replied 
Ma in a hurt tone. ‘‘You know people 

will never get anything if they don’t stick 
together. You’ve always believed in that.’’ 

When Ma and Dora returned, they reported 
that Sam Tyler had offered to compromise ; 
he would make his boy mend the fence; and 
some of the wives wanted to accept, but it 
had been decided to reject the offer. So there 
would be no cooking to-morrow. 

The next morning, while Pa and Jerry 
burned their fingers and scorched the toast, 


“CAN'T YOU GET OUR SUPPER, DORA?” 
ASKED PA 


Ma and Dora lay abed; but no sooner were 
they out of the house than the striking wife 
and daughter were busy dressing and prepar- 
ing breakfast for themselves and the two chil- 
dren. There had been similar scenes in the other 
houses in the block, for it happened that in 
each there was at least one member of a trade- 
union that was striking. The idea was also 
mysteriously spread into other homes through- 
out the neighborhood. 

Saturday afternoon, when another Trades 
Council meeting was held at Labor Temple, 
the leaders actually advised that the rights of 
the public, as well as their own rights, should be 
considered. Some even said that it was their 
duty toapply the golden rule. Therefore, it was 
resolved by the greatest majority in the his- 
tory of the Trades Council that the carpenters 
in whose behalf the other trades had gone out 
ought to accept the compromise offer of the 
contractors and go back to work ; and that res- 
olution the Garpenters, in a meeting called 
immediately afterwards, ratified. 

Thus ended the greatest strike in Jewell. 
From that time union leaders of socialistic 
tendencies found such scanty welcome there 
that they avoided the city ever after. 

‘ 





over and over the names of his six compan- 
ions; and we knew that they were dead, 
and the women set up a great wailing for 
them. When he rode slowly into the court 
we thought that we had never seen so thin 
and careworn a man; he was just bones cov- 
ered with wrinkled skin, and across his breast 
was a tightly drawn bandage of what had evi- 
dently been his buffalo-leather leggings. 

We were so painfully struck with his forlorn 
appearance that we did not at first notice the 
horse he rode; but when he slipped from it 
and staggered into the outstretched arms of 
the crying women, Antoine, the stableman, 
stepped up to it to lead it away, and he cried 
out, ‘‘See, my frien’s, dis horse so beautiful!’’ 
We almost cried out with him. The animal 
was shining black and in good flesh, clean- 
limbed, of powerful build, gentle and proud. 

‘A thoroughbred, if ever there was one!’’ 
said my uncle, who was standing beside me. 
‘*Unquestionably of Andalusian stock!’’ 

Tsistsaki had One Horn carried into our 
quarters and a robe couch made up for him. 
A woman brought in some soup hot from her 
hearth, but he would take only a few sups of 
it. My uncle cut away the bandage round his 
breast and disclosed a jagged wound several 





| inches long, partly healed but badly discolored 


and suppurating at the lower end. 

‘It was all healed over, then it got bad 
again,’” One Horn whispered. 

My uncle shook his head. ‘‘Mortification has 
set in; I fear there is no hope for him,’’ he 
said in English to Tsistsaki and me. 





country I led my men in the daytime when I 
should. have traveled at night. We were seen 
by the enemy, but saw them not. They made 
ready for our coming and suddenly rode out 
at us. My companions fought bravely, killed 
many and were themselves killed. I was 


| wounded, but because I was upon this black 


Then he carefully washed the wound, medi- | horse I escaped. So swift. was he that none of 


cated it and put a clean, soft bandage upon it. 

When the wounded man awoke that evening, 
my uncle asked him to:tell us his adventures 
on the long south trail. 


| the enemy could overtake me. At first my 
| wound was very bad; then it got better, and I 
| took courage. I said to myself that I would 
| return to this south country with all the war- 


We thought that he was never going to/ riors of the Pikuni and avenge the death of 
answer, so long did he stare straight up at the | my companions. Then my wound got steadily 


roof; but finally he said, so low that it was 


worse. Far Thunder, my wound is killing me. 


with straining ears that we heard him: ‘‘Far | No, don’t deny it; you know it as well as I 


Thunder, Tsistsaki! My words shall be few. 
We went far into the country of the Spanish 
white men and came upon a camp of plains 


‘do. Far Thunder, from the time you and I 
| first met we have been friends. You have been 
| good to me. Now we part. This night I am 


people and in their herds of good horses saw | going upon the long trail to the Sand Hills. I 


the horse that I rode here to-day. We raided 
that camp and took many horses, among them 
the black, Is-spai-u, as I have named him. We 
got safe away from that camp. But then— 
oh, my friends! through my fault my com- 
panions died. I was in great hurry to get back 
here. I would not heed the warnings of my 
dreams. I took chances. Through a rough 





give you the black horse. You must promise 
me always to keep him. You promise? That 
is good! North and south, east and west, he 
is the swiftest, the most tireless horse on all 
the plains. I know that you will be good to 
him. I can talk no more.’’ 

Nor did he ever speak again. He soon be- 
came unconscious and died before midnight. 





: 

Now, my Uncle Wesley was a great sports- 
man and loved more than anything else the 
excitement of a buffalo run with a good horse 
under him, a bow in his hand and a quiver fu!! 
of arrows at his back. ‘‘You can have your 
rifle and your six-shooters for the chase,’’ he 
would often say, ‘‘but the bow for me. 
While you are fooling away time reloading 
your weapons, I shall be slipping arrows into 
good, fat cows!’’ 

Several months after the death of One Hori, 
a herd of buffaloes drifted into the upper end 
of the bottom and gave him a chance to try 
Is-spai-u. Word spread that my unele w:'s 
going to run the buffaloes, and when he rode 
out from the fort .all the men followed hit 
who had horses or could borrow them. 

I shall not go into the details of that ru). 
but will simply say that when it ended twent) - 
seven buffaloes lay strung along the plain wit! 
my uncle’s arrows in them! It was the bes! 
run ever made in the whole Northwest, so fi: 
as was known, and the success of it was owili~ 
more to the swiftness and endurance of Is 
spai-u than to the skill of my uncle with the 
bow. The reputation of the black horse wa 
established. Through visiting Kootenay In 
dians it spread to all the west-side tribes, th: 
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Kalispels, Nez Percés and Snakes. When bands | 


from the Blackfoot tribes came into the fort 
at different times in order to trade,. the first 
request of the chiefs and warriors was for a 
sight of the wonderful animal. 

In time our engagés took word of him to 
our different forts along the river, and thus all 
the other tribes, Sioux, Assiniboins, Crows, 
Crees and Yanktonnais, came to know about 
him. Deputations from all the tribes that were 
at peace with the Blackfeet came to the fort 
and made fabulous offers for the animal. At 
the risk of their lives, some Snakes brought in 
one hundred and ten good ordinary horses 
that they wanted to trade for the black 
runner. A chief of the Yanktonnais, then trad- 
ing mostly with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
at their Assiniboin River post, sent word that 
he would give two hundred horses for him. 
My uncle’s one answer to all of the would-be 
purehasers was that the black was not for sale. 
We soon heard that many a warrior of the 
tribes hostile to the Blackfeet had vowed to get 
the horse in one way or another. Within a year 
three desperate attempts were made to steal him 
right out from the fort, and the last raiders, 
three Assiniboins, paid for the attempt with 
their lives. 

On the evening before we left Fort Benton 
George Steell had begged my uncle to leave 
Is-spai-u in his care. ‘‘You know how flies 
swarm about a molasses keg. Well, so will the 
hostiles swarm about you down there when 
they learn that the runner is with you. Be 
sensible for once, Wesley, and let me have him 
until your fort is completed. ’’ 

‘*George, I know you mean well,’’ my uncle 
replied, ‘‘but, consarn it, you’re too reckless! 
You would cripple him in no time. Is-spai-u 
goes with me!’’ : 

Half angry at that, Steell shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away from us without 
another word. My uncle had been right in 
refusing him the use of the animal; he was 
the most reckless, hard-riding buffalo hunter 
in all the country. 

After this explanation, you can imagine my 
pride and happiness in mounting Is-spai-u for 
the first time. He was eager to go; I let him 
have the bit. 

‘*Well, almost-brother,’’ I said to Pitama- 
kan, ‘‘we are off upon discovery. Which way 
shall we go?’’ : 

‘*First, straight to the head of the breaks 
yonder, from which we can see far up and 
down Big River and the plains to the north of 
it,’’ he answered. 

We passed .through the grove in which the 
men were working, crossed the Musselshell 
and began the steep climb, following a game 
trail that was sure to keep us out of trouble in 
the maze of bad-land breaks ahead. Two thirds 
of the way up the breaks we entered the low- 
ermost of the scrub pine and juniper growths 
that concealed the heads of most of the coulees, 
from which great numbers of mule deer and 
occasionally some fine-looking elk fled at our 
approach. Within an hour we arrived at the 
summit and there in a dense grove found a 
war lodge that had been put up not more 
than three nights before. By its size, and the 
signs within, we judged that it had been the 
one night’s resting place of a party of between 
fifteen and twenty men, and the pattern of 
the beadwork of a pair of worn-out moccasins 
that we found partly charred in the fireplace 
proved to us that they were Assiniboins. 
Cireling the place, we found their trail in 
the spongy, volcanic ash of which the bad 
lands are mainly composed. They were going 
south, and I said to Pitamakan that they 
would doubtless come back the same way 
from their raid against the Crows, or what- 
ever tribe they were heading for, and would, 
of course, discover our camp. 

‘*Well, what else can you expect? I should 
not be astonished if some enemies already have 
their eyes upon it,’’ he answered. 

After watching for some time the valley of 
the Missouri and the great plains to the north 
of it we turned south along the heads of the 
breaks and traveled at a good pace for.an hour 
or more along a rolling plain. We then turned 
westward into the val- 





where they had sat down to remove their 
moccasins and leggings, ahd we found the tracks 
of their bare feet in the mud at the edge of the 
stream. In several of the footprints the water 
was still muddy ; in others the mud had settled. | 


‘“'Phey have crossed here since we left the | 
head of the breaks!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. 


plenty left. Indeed, subsequent work in the 
same places has shown that the gold-bearing 


‘*Yes!’’ I said. ‘*We must get to camp with | veins persist in undiminished richness to hun- 
the news as fast as our horses can carry us!’’ | dreds of feet in depth. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jame- 
son, I journeyed northward 
from the Transvaal in South 
Africa into the Scriptural Land 
of Ophir, and there I beheld the 
gold mines of King Solomon. 
No possible question exists 
that it was in what is now 
called Southern Rhodesia that 
King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba got their great quan- 
tities of gold. It is recorded in 
the Bible that the much-ad- 


N 1894, in company with 
JOHN 
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sentenced 
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is an international 


and mine engineer- 


ployed by Ceeil 
Rhodes in the early 
development of 
‘South Africa. He 
was one of the four 
leaders of the Trans- 
vaal reform move- 
ment, and was 


for his part in the 
Jameson raid 


Portuguese East Africa is now 
called, and had started to work 
the highly productive mines of 
the back country. 

From Sofala, the journey to 
the gold workings was west- 
ward through Portuguese East 
Africa and into Southern Rho- 
desia. At short intervals along 
the road were forts established 
to protect the carriers of the 
gold on their way to the sea- 
coast. The ruins of the forts 
remain to this day. 
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on mines 


was em- 


to death 








mired queen, on the occasion of 
her historic visit to Jerusalem, 


gave the king one hundred and twenty talents | 
of gold, or not far from a thousand pounds in | 


weight; and the same authority states that | 
five and a half times as much gold was deliv- 
ered to Solomon in one year. 

Solomon’s royal visitor was queen of the | 
Sabeeans; her kingdom, a powerful state in | 
southern Arabia, had a great commerce that | 
extended over many seas; her people, who | 
were of Semitic stock, related to the Israelites | 
and Pheenicians, had long been digging gold | 
in the Land of Ophir. We know from the Bible | 


The time was approximately 
1000 B. c. But we know that the 
Israelites and Pheenicians in partnership did 
not continue for more than about a century 
to exploit the Land of Ophir, for about 900 B.c.,. 
in the time of Jehoshaphat, their fleets were 


| destroyed at Ezion-Geber, at the head of the 


Red Sea; and the incident appears to have 
ended Pheenician and Israelitish enterprise in 
the Indian Ocean. 

After this introduction, I return to King 
Solomon’s mines as we first saw them in 1894 
and as we know them to-day, when they are 
again great producers of gold. We—Rhodes, 


My business in connection with the ancient 
workings was to determine whether it would be 
worth while to reopen them, and with the help 
of modern machinery and explosives to go 
ahead from where King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba left off. I was qualified for 
expert judgment in the matter because my life 
had been mainly devoted to inspecting and 
appraising gold mines. I strongly advised Mr. 
Rhodes to reopen the mines, and he took my 
advice. With modern methods he could do 
things that the early miners never could have 
dreamed of doing. Shafts were sunk through 
the gold-bearing rock, and to-day some of 
King Solomon’s mines are worked more than 
a hundred feet below the deepest excavations 
made by the slaves he employed. 

At the present time the mines of the Scrip- 
tural Ophir are yielding something like twenty 
million dollars’ worth of gold a year—about 
the production of California or of Alaska. 

Rhodesia is almost as large as the part of the 
United States that lies east of the Mississippi 
River. The Zambezi divides it into northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. As I have indicated, 
Southern Rhodesia is the Land of Ophir. 

In Southern Rhodesia and the contiguous 
Portuguese territory there are hundreds of 
ancient ruins, some of which cover great areas 
and which presumably were the remains of 
towns. Others are the remains of temples, for- 
tresses and other large buildings or groups of 
buildings. As a whole the ruins appear to 
represent three and possibly four different and 
successive architectural periods. The earliest 
are believed to be the work of the Hinryarites 
and the Sabeans, and by far the most impor- 
tant is the Great Zimbabwe, in southern 
Mashonaland. The word Zimbabwe means, 
‘*Here is the Great Kraal’’—and the word 
‘*kraal’’ is equivalent to the Spanish ‘‘corral.’’ 

The Great Zimbabwe comprises several 
groups of ruins, among which are a temple 
and a fortress of remarkably intricate design. 
The temple was evidently occupied at some 
time by the managers of the gold mines, and 
there the precious metal collected from near-by 
sources was smelted, cast into ingots and made 
into ornaments. That ornaments were manu- 
factured there is proved by the great number 
of bangles and other articles of gold that are 
found, and by the parts of smelting furnaces 
and crucibles in which the metal was melted. 

One particularly interesting find was a soap- 
stone ingot mould exactly corresponding in 
form to an ancient Pheenician ingot of tin dug 
up not long ago on ‘the coast of Cornwall in 
England. It is well known that the tin mines 
of Cornwall were worked by that enterprising 
and adventurous people, the Pheenicians, sev- 
eral centuries before the Christian era. 

The temple of the Great Zimbabwe is a laby- 
rinth of walls, and is of a peculiar, awe-inspir- 
ing mystery. The walls are built of granite 





that King David, the father of Solomon, had | Jameson and I—found there a thousand miles | blocks laid in even courses without mortar 


got much gold from Arabian sources, and if | 
the Arabian supply came from Southern Rho- | 
desia, of which there is no doubt, the mines | 
of that region must have been worked for some | 
centuries before David’s reign began. | 

In very ancient times Arabia had a high | 
civilization; as far back as 3500 B.c. it had} 
reached the forefront of commercial influence | 
and wealth, a position that it still maintained 
in Solomon’s day. For thousands of years) 
much of its trade was directed southward along | 
the east coast of Africa. The Sabeeans and their | 
neighbors and kinsfolk, the Himyarites of | 
southern Arabia, were presumably first to ex- | 
ploit the gold deposits of what in later days | 
eame to be known as the Land of Ophir. 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba to King | 
Solomon doubtless had a diplomatic object, | 
presumably connected with trade. | 

Acting upon the ancient diplomatic method, | 
she often bestowed upon King Solomon huge 
gifts of gold, precious stones and spices, and she 
listened with admiration to his wise remarks. | 

Some time before, however, King Solomon 

had made himself meas- | 





ley of the Musselshell 
and saw across it the 
narrow and_ sparsely 
timbered valley of a 
small stream putting in 
from the Moccasin 
Mountains, the eastern 
end of which, Black 
Butte, seemed very near 
to us. I had read the 
journal of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition 
many times, and so rec- 
ognized that small and 
generally dry water- 
course by their descrip- 
tion of it. 

The sun was near set- 
ting when we struck the 








ONE OF THE CONICAL TOWERS AT 
ZIMBABWE. IT IS SIMILAR TO THOSE 
FOUND IN OLD PHOENICIAN TEMPLES 


urably independent of 


of gold. Solomon’s inti- | 
mate friend was Hiram 
of Tyre, a Pheenician 
monarch whose domin- 
ions adjoined his own 
on the north. By fur- 
nishing the cedar tim- 
ber, which was freighted 
down the coast in sail- 
ing vessels, and by sup- | 
plying also some of the 
slave labor, Hiram 
helped him to build the 
great ‘l'emple at Jerusa- 
lem. In return Solomon 
supplied Hiram with 








small grove of timber at 


the junction of the two streams, and there in | 


a dusty game trail we found the moccasined 
footprints of men—a war party, of course— 
traveling north. We could not determine how 
recently they had passed, but upon following 
the trail to the shore of the river we saw 


grain and other food- 
stuffs. Thus it came 
about that when the two made up their minds 
to go into the gold-digging business in South- 
ern Rhodesia on their own account Hiram 
furnished many of the ships and most of the | 
sailors. He and Solomon had sent their ships 


of excavations made by the ancients in 
quest of gold. Not a continuous thou- 





sand miles, you should understand, 
but ten miles of them in one place, 
twenty miles in another, and so on. 
The excavations were interesting 
examples of ancient mining methods. 
The primitive miners had extracted 
the gold ore from ‘‘open cuts,’’ or ex- 
cavations upon the veins. Of course 
they had neither explosives nor mining 
machinery ; and_it was veins in quartz, 
not surface gravels, with which they 
had to deal. They got the gold by 
building a wood fire against the face . 
of the vein, which they disclosed by 6 
digging away the adjacent barren 


I 
rock, and by throwing cold water on it 








HE OUTER WALL ABOUT THE TEMPLE, BUILT 
OF STONE, THREE HUNDRED FEET 
N CIRCUMFERENCE AND THIRTY FEET HIGH 








when it was well heated. The cold 
water caused the rock to crack and 
disintegrate, and they then crushed the gold- 
bearing fragments upon a surface of hard rock. 
When thé powdered quartz was washed with 
water, the gold sank to the bottom of the re- 
ceptacles, and the lighter nonmetallic particles 
floated off. The gold thus collected was smelted | 


wards poured molten into soapstone moulds, | 


' and thus converted into bricks or ingots. 


Many of the furnaces and smelting crucibles, 
in some of which are cakes of gold,—perhaps | 
the property of King Solomon himself,—are | 
found there to-day, and there are plenty of | 
signs to show that the mines were rather sud- | 
denly abandoned. Was it because they ceased | 


| to pay? I am sure not. It is more than likely | 


that from time to time some of them were | 


abandoned for one good reason or another, 


perhaps because exceptionally refractory rock | 
occurred, or a great quantity of water flowed | 
in, or a vein ‘‘pinched out. ’’ 

Of exhaustion of the district there could | 
have been no question. At many places where | 
the ancient miners stopped working the ore | 
is of very high grade; at some of them indeed it | 
is what the modern mining man would eall | 
**bonanza.’’ A thorough examination of the) 


| vast ancient workings showed that at least one 


hundred million dollars’ worth of gold had 


| been taken out of them,—it may have been | 


and for the most part are in an excellent state 
of preservation. A conspicuous part of the 
temple is a huge round tower of solid ma- 
sonry, near which are numerous similar smaller 
towers, which are undoubtedly the ‘‘ high 
places’’ into which the ancient Arabian priests 


Arabia for his supply | in furnaces sunk in solid rock, and was after- | ascended to perform their religious rites. Sim- 


ilar towers are conspicuous in the so-called 
Temple of the Queen of Sheba at Marib in 
southern Arabia and in other Arabian and 
Pheenician temples. At Byblos, an ancient 
Pheenician town near Sidon, is a tower re- 
markably like those of the Great Zimbabwe. 

The ancient Hamyarites and Sabeans were 
star worshipers; hence it is not surprising te 
tind the walls of the Great Zimbabwe temple 
decorated with large monoliths. Some of them 
are still in place; others have fallen. They 
are gnomons, used for measuring the shadows 
cast by the sun and for observing the stars at 
their culmination in the heavens. 

The fortress was rendered almost impreg- 
nable by its position alone, and it was made 
well-nigh unapproachable by walls so laby- 
rinthine in arrangements that an enemy, 
having gained entrance to the outer works, 
could hardly find his way to the central citadel 

The inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia to-day 
are about fifteen thousand Europeans and 
Afrikanders (Africans of European descent) 


to Sofala, as that seaport on the coast of! much more,— but that nevertheless there was | and perhaps half a million native blacks. ‘The 
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most important native tribes are the Matabele, 
comparatively recent Zulu immigrants from 
Natal and neighboring territory south of Rho- 
desia, and the Mashonas, who were formerly 
a militant and powerful people but who to-day 
are humbled and of little account. 

Railways are doing a great deal to civilize 
the ancient Land of Ophir. They already con- 
nect the mining centres with the principal 
towns, Bulawayo and Salisbury ; and Bulawayo 
is on the road that before long is to connect 
Capetown in the south with Cairo in the north. 


THE 
ARMOR | 
CURTIUS 


ITH a smile, Dr. Brooks laid down 

W the note. ‘‘That was nice of the 

Townsends, Letty. You’ll go?’’ 

**T’d love to, daddy; it will be heaps of 
fun ; but you’ll have to spare me about fifty 
dollars for clothes. ’’ 

The smile faded from the doctor’s kindly 
face. ‘‘I can’t spare you five dollars this 
quarter, Letty. I’m sorry. ”’ 

‘*Never mind, dad; I don’t need to go.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t like to have Mr. Townsend 
think you slighted his invitation. It is a com- 
pliment to be asked to the Townsends’.’”’ 

‘*T know it, daddy. But I can’t go toa 
party like that without proper clothes. ’’ 

‘“‘Do you suppose among sO many your 
clothes would be noticed ?’’ 

**T’m pretty certain sure they would, dad ; 
they’d be in the paper next day. I haven’t 
a rag; I simply haven’t.’’ 

‘*And your mother’s away ; it’s too bad.”’ 

‘Even mother couldn’t make shoes and 
stockings and gloves out of nothing. Do 
you really care whether I go, daddy ?’’ 

Dr. Brooks rubbed the back of his head 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I’d hate to do anything now 
that might offend Mr. Townsend. He’s get- 
ting up an interest again in our Orthopedic 
Country Home. You know once he almost 
gave us a piece of land and some money for 
the building, but Farley rubbed him the 
wrong way, and he backed down.’’ 

**T remember,’’ said Letty. ‘‘Is that what 
Mr. ‘Townsend came for the other night?’’ 

‘*Yes. Farley’s off the hospital board now, 
and Mr. Townsend seems willing to talk about 
the Home. I think your doughnuts cheered 
him up the other night; he asked to see the 
plans after you brought them in and went 
into all the items of expense. He’s generous, 
but you never know which way he’s going to 
jump.’’ 

‘*You mean that, if Mr. Townsend asked me 
as a compliment and I refused, he might be 
mad at you and shut up on the plans again?’”’ 

‘*He might; he’s a queer man, and he’s 
quick-tempered. He was greatly taken with 
you the other night. ’’ 

“Young Curtius leaped into the gap to spare 

the town of Rome, 


And Letty Brooks to a party goes to save a 
Country Home. 


Isn’t that nice poetry, dad? The only trouble 
is, Curtius had his armor furnished for him, 
and I haven’t even rags to make mine out of; 
I’ve no money and mother’s away and the 
party is Friday.’”’ 

‘*Can’t you wear some of the dresses you 
wear in the afternoon ?”’ the doctor asked. 

Letty laughed. ‘‘Oh, you men! Run on, 
daddy ; there’s your horse, and you’re late.’’ 

When her father was gone, Letty sat down 
on the porch step. 

‘*It’?s a proposition,’’ she said to herself, 
‘*where x=0. I can’t tell the Townsends 
prettily that I’d love to come, but I’ve no 
clothes. And I can’t go in a blue-and-white 
striped lawn frock and cotton stockings and 
nice stout, serviceable shoes. ’’ 

She crossed her arms on her knees and put 
her head on them. She was quiet for three 
minutes, and then she jumped to her feet. 

‘*Well, I’ve decided one thing: I’l] go. I’m 
not going to shoulder any responsibility for 
making Mr. Townsend mad. He liked me in 
a blue cotton dress and black cotton stockings, 
but I am afraid Mrs. Townsend and Mary 
Townsend wouldn’t be much complimented 
by a guest like that, though I don’t know any 
of them. This is Tuesday; I’ve got just three 
days to invent and forge my armor. ’’ 

She went up to her room and, one by one, 
laid her frocks out on the bed, shaking her 
head more sadly as each appeared. Finally, with 
a white mull slip in her hands, she hesitated. 

‘It’s the only possible thing,’’ she medi- 
tated, ‘‘and it’s impossible. I suppose Hannah 
could do it up if I only could manage the waist; 
the neck’s cut right enough, but I can’t wear 
it just prim and plain. And think of a white 
party dress over black cotton stockings! I be- 
lieve I did see some stockings once in the 
Cousin Letitia trunk. Now let me go and look. ’’ 
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There is plenty of fuel; the coal fields are 
virtually illimitable. Some day there will be 
many railways and much manufacturing in 
that wonderful region. 

The marvel of it all! What epochs of the 
world’s history have passed since the build- 
ing of the Great Zimbabwe! The mighty cities 
of Babylon and Nineveh have become piles of 
half-buried débris. The Pheenician empire of 
the Mediterranean has been founded, has be- 
come the foremost power in the world and 
has sunk into oblivion. Egypt has flourished 
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THE FIRST PERSON THAT LETTY SAW 
AFTER DR. BROOKS HAD TAKEN HER 
INTO THE HOUSE WAS HER FRIEND 
OF THE MORNING 


She went up to the attic, opened the Cousin 
Letitia trunk and sat down before it. The first 
thing that came into her hands was a pair of 
long white gloves, not much worn but with 
one finger split from top to bottom. 

‘* Mendable!’’ Letty commented, throwing 
them aside and delving deeper. \‘‘ Here are 
stockings, silk ones, too. They were white 
once, but now they’re ancient and yellow. Are 
they whole? No. They’re holey, of course; 
horrid little snips on the instep; they haven’t 
Jacob -laddered, though. If the holes were 
anywhere else, 1 could mend them. Oh, and I 
wonder! Those old white slippers I used to 
play charades in; where are they ?”’ 

She pulled the charade box from under the 
eaves, dug out the slippers and shook her 
head over them. They were grimy and shabby. 

‘*Not_ very: hopeful for the armor,’’ she 
thought, picking up the stockings again. 
‘*These’ are lovely except for the holes. I be- 
lieve I could mend them and embroider little 
things over them if I could match the color. 
Oh, I know! I’ll dip the white mull in tea and 
make it match the stockings, and I’ll color 
the slippers, and with my yellow girdle it will 
be lovely ; if I only can find something to do 
to the waist. Let’s delve again. ’’ 

All that she found was two soiled white 
square Liberty scarfs. 

‘*You, too, shall be washed and come to the 
tea,’’ Letty announced. ‘‘You’ll make a waist, 
and that little goldy lace in the boudoir cap 
shall help you. And, O glory! I’ll find the 
rest of that mull, and I’]] make ruffles for the 
skirt and put the petticoat lace on them, and 
I’ll make a butterfly waist, and when it’s all 
tead Hannah will press it for me. And I’ll 
make little yellow roses out of the ends of my 
ribbon. Oh, I’m just crazy about it!’’ 

Right down to hard work she got with deft 
and nimble fingers and with the ingenuity born 
in her. The stockings, mended, washed and em- 
broidered across the instep, looked as if they 
had come out of a Fifth Avenue shop; the 
slippers covered their age with yellow ‘‘make- 
up’’; the ruffled mull skirt and Liberty waist 
took to the tea beautifully; the bit of gold 
lace and the yellow girdle and the tucked-in 
yellow roses added their charm and distinction. 
On Thursday night, when Letty pushed her 
curly hair out of her tired eyes to view her 
creation, she sighed with genuine pleasure. 

‘It’s rags and tags and charade box and 
Cousin Letitia and little Letitia,’’ she said, 
with a contented sigh, ‘‘but we have got an 
armor worthy for Curtius to make the leap 
in. Now I’1] take it down and show it to dad.”’ 

‘It’s very pretty, my dear,’? Dr. Brooks 
said, ‘‘but to me you always look well in any- 
thing. I’ll drive you over to-morrow night.’’ 











and decayed., Moses has led the children of 
Israel toward the Promised Land. Greece and 
Rome have in turn risen and fallen ; and almost 
twenty centuries of the Christian era have 
come and gone. The building of the Great 
Zimbabwe and the work of the ancient Ara- 
bians in the extensive gold mines of the Land 
of Ophir, from which in later days King Sol- 
emon and his neighbor, the Queen of Sheba, 
obtained their huge supplies of gold, preceded 
all-of those great events in the world’s history. 

When I regarded it as fully proved that 
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Letty laid her dress carefully down before 
she dropped into a heap on the sofa. ‘‘O dad, 
I never thought of getting there! I’ll have to 
have an evening cloak.’’ 

‘*Can’t you wear your mackintosh ?”’ 

**O dad,’’ she cried, ‘‘if you knew as much 
about girls as you do about cripples, you’d 
know I have to have a party cloak! Isn’t my 
dress pretty against that blue-gray portiere? 
Dad, that’s what it is! There’s a pair of cur- 
tains just like them in the playroom, and 
they’re not needed. They’ll wrap me up to go 
to the Townsends’ party. It will mean sewing 
all to-morrow when I’d wanted to rest, but it 
can be done.’’ 

Letty plumped into bed early that night, for 
she was very tired, but immediately after 
breakfast Friday morning she had the blue- 
gray portieres out on the veranda and was 
hard at work. With much planning, some piec- 
ing here and slashing there, and a snatch out 
of the sides for sleeves, she had in an hour or 
two a cloak that rippled round her in long, 
soft folds. 

‘*It really is stunning,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
there’s that old blue silk skirt that I think 
will line it if I turn and piece. And, oh, Aunt 
Miney’s old fur collar that we take out of 
the-camphor trunk every year and wonder 
what we can do with it and put back again! 
Now it will live and add the last touch of ele- 
gance to my cloak as I leap into the chasm.’’ 

She went upstairs for the collar and the old 
silk dress. When she came down again a motor 
ear was chugging in front of the house and a 
tall young fellow stood on the piazza. 

‘*Miss Brooks?’’ he asked her, with a smile. 

‘*Yes,’’ Letty replied, ‘‘I am Miss Brooks. ’’ 

““Mrs. Little’s cook is sick, 
and she would like to see Dr. 
Brooks. Is he here? I can take 
him right back with me.’’ 

‘*Heisn’t,’’ Letty answered. 
‘*T’ll telephone the Fannings’ ; 
he was going there on his way 
home; he may be there now. ’’ 

She went to the telephone and 
came back. ‘‘He’s left and is 
on his way home. I’1] tell him 
the instant he comes in. ’’ 

‘“*Tf you don’t mind, I’ll wait 
here, ’’ the young man said ; ‘‘it 
will save time. I shan’t bother 
you, shall I? You look busy. ’’ 

‘*T have to have a full-fledged 


coat before to-night out of this and this and | 


this. I can’t waste a minute; do you mind if 
I keep on sewing?”’ 

‘*Tf you don’t mind my watching. I like to 
see a girl who can do something.’’ 
‘“*You always can if you have to,’’ Letty 
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Southern Rhodesia was the Land of Ophir of 
the Bible, I wrote to Mr. Rider Haggard and 
asked him why in a then recent book he had 
placed King Solomon’s mines within a few 
miles of their actual position. He replied to 
my letter and said that he had placed the 
mines in Southern Rhodesia because it was a 
region that was least likely to be penetrated 
by any mining engineer who might prove 
him to be wrong. ‘‘And thus,’’ he said, 
‘imagination precedes reality.’’ Did anyone 
ever hear of a more astonishing guess? 


CY By Heler.> 
Ward Banks 


answered, busily ripping the silk seams. ‘‘I 
suppose you’re going to the Townsends’ ?’’ 

**T suppose I am,’’ he said and laughed. 

Just then Hannah appeared in the door- 
way. ‘‘Your dress is ironed, Miss Letty,’’ 
she said, holding the creamy, shimmering 
‘*be-tead’’ mull out at arm’s length. 

Letty turned to survey it. ‘‘It’s pretty, 
isn’t it?’’ she asked naively. ‘‘And if you 
could know what it’s made of!’’ 

‘What is it made of?’’ the young man 
asked as Hannah vanished. 

Letty laughed and looked at him doubt- 
fully. He was so young and interested and 
comradely that she could not resist his 
sympathy. 

‘*] had to go to the party to-night; my 
father wanted me to; and I hadn’t a decent 
thing to wear, and he couldn’t give me a 
cent of money. We have a rubbish trunk 
upstairs—everyone has, I suppose. I got a 
pair of long gloves out of it with one finger 
all split because one of the gores was made 
too small. I cut a strip from the end of the 
arm of the glove and made a new gore and 
sewed it in, and you’d never know. Then 
I found lovely white silk stockings, turned 
yellow with age and with holes in the 
instep. I embroidered dots and things over 
the darns and yellowed up some old cha- 
rade slippers and sewed some ruffles on 
the skirt of an old mull slip and made a 
waist out of two old Liberty scarfs and 
dipped them all in tea to match them up 
to the slippers. And you saw the result!’’ 

‘*Ripping!’’ he exclaimed. 

“*It isn’t; it’s sewed tight,’’ Letty an- 
swered. And then they both laughed and 
were better friends than ever. 

‘¢*And, after all that I remembered I had 
to have a cloak to go in; so I took a pair of 
curtains,—you wouldn’t guess it,—and, after I 
get it lined and this old fur collar put on, the 
coat will look as if it cost a hundred dollars.’’ 

‘*You are clever, you know,’’ he said. 

Letty flushed; it was pleasant to be appre- 
“ciated. ‘‘It’s been terribly hard work. I don’t 
suppose I’d have done it if my father hadn’t 
thought Mr. Townsend might be offended if I 
refused. It was nice of them to ask me, you 
see, for I don’t know them; they only asked 
me because Mr. Townsend knew dad. Dad’s 
terribly interested in getting a Home for crip- 
ples in the country, and he and Mr. Townsend 
have talked it over a little. That’s how dad 
‘knows him.’’ 

**T see,’’ said the young man. ‘‘Is that your - 
father tying his horse at the barn? I’ll go 
down there and pick him up. Good-by.”’ 

He was in his car and down the hill, and 
Letty went back to her ripping. 

It was a wonderful cloak. When Letty had 
dressed her hair in its prettiest wavy lines. 
and stood in her silk stockings and yellow 
slippers, clad in her cream-colored floating 
gown, she wrapped the cloak round her and 
went out into the September moonlight to the 
doctor’s chaise. And as they trotted along 
the country road Letty wondered whether she 
should see the Little boy at the party. 

The first person that Letty saw after Dr. 
Brooks had taken her into the house was her 
friend of the morning. He was standing close 
beside Mary Townsend and her mother. 

‘“*This is my son,’’ Mrs. Townsend said. 
‘*Roger, this is Miss Brooks. Will you see that 
she has a good time?’’ 

“*T thought that you were a 
Little,’’ Letty said indignantly 
as they went off together. 

‘*T thought you did, as I was 
driving the Littles’ car and 
doing their errand. I didn’t 
mean to fool you, but after you 
got to telling me those corking 
things about your dress I was 
afraid I’d spoil things if I men- 
tioned my name. You don’t 
really mind, do you? There 
isn’t a dress in the room that 
can measure up to yours. And 
how is the cloak ?’’ 

‘*Fine! I’ll show it to you 
when I’m going home.”’ 

There certainly was no frock at the parts 
that was more admired than the ruffled, tea- 
dyed slip. The only unpleasant moment came 
at the end when Mr. Townsend spoke to Letty 
in the hall as she was going away. The cordial 
manner that he had had toward her in her 
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Chapter Five, in which anarchists visit 
camp and Lexy is troubled 
P= JHE unexpected slaughter 
of the reindeer greatly re- 
lieved the anxiety of the 
snow-bound fugitives in 
: the armored car. They 
immediately cut a choice 
piece of the venison and 
set it to bake in the oven of the old fur- 
nace; one of the kettles had to serve as a 
baking pan. The shed was soon redolent 
with appetizing odors, and the meal that 
noon was a sort of feast. After their diet 
of potatoes ‘and rye bread, the venison 
made a welcome change, though they 
sadly missed salt for seasoning. 

The weather had turned so cold that 
the meat, suspended out of doors, froze 
solid; and, as there was no saying how 
long they might be snow-bound there in 
the forest, Comstock suggested that they 
get another deer. Accordingly, just before 
sunset the three boys went out to the 
thicket again with line and rifle, but 
found that the herd had already moved 
on. The hunters followed; Lexy pushed 
ahead on the snowshoes, and Comstock 
and Dermot struggled after him as best 
they could. Shortly after the sun had set, 
Lexy came upon the deer browsing in a 
thicket of birch and shot a young buck. 
After Comstock and Dermot had over- 
taken him, the three of them hauled the 
carcass to the shed. 

It had become so bitterly cold that they 
kindled a fire in front of the shed, and 
again they watched in turn through the 
. night, keeping up the blaze with armfuls of bark 
frum the tier near by. They had found also 
some seasoned railway ties, which burned well. 

The next morning Lexy declared that he 
would set out to see whether he could not 
strike the post road to the east and find a ham- 
let. The countess was distressed lest he become 
lost in the forest, and Comstock, too, was wor- 
ried; but Lexy scouted the idea of danger. 

‘*It’s a clear morning. I can see the sun till 
after two o’clock,’’ he said. ‘‘If I do not come 
to the road, all I shail have to do is to follow 
my own tracks-back here. ’’ 

‘*But the wolves!’’ Comstock whispered. 

‘*T shall take a rifle and four clips of ammu- 
nition,’’ Lexy replied. ‘‘ Wolves will not trouble 
me. ’’ 

He set off, but promised that, if he did not 
reach the post road by one o’clock, he would 
turn back. 

Comstock set to work to make a pair of skis 
for himself from a strip of hardwood board 
that he took from the roof of the shed. 

The short day passed; the sun disappeared 
behind the tree tops, and dusk fell; but before 
they had begun to worry greatly about the 
absent one he returned. About ten versts to 
the east he had come to a large frozen lake 
that had looked so wide that he had not tried 
to cross it. No indications of human habitation 
were visible round the shores. 

‘*But the post road can’t be far beyond that 
lake,’’ Lexy said. ‘‘I mean to make an earlier 
start to-morrow and cross it.’’ 

Comstock decided to go with him; and as 
soon as it was light the next morning they 
set off, following Lexy’s trail of the preceding 
day. They had scarcely gone a hundred paces 
from the shed, however, when they came upon 
two sets of ski tracks; two persons apparently 
had.followed Lexy home the afternoon before 
and, later in the evening probably, had ap- 
proached the shed and walked partly round it. 

‘*T wonder why they didn’t come nearer 
and speak to us,’’ Comstock remarked. ‘‘ They 
would if they had been friendly.’’ 

‘*Yes—unless they saw the car and were 
suspicious of it,’’ said Lexy. ‘‘Let’s follow 
their back track and see where they went.’’ 

Before setting off to do so, however, Com- 
stock went back to the shed and privately 
warned Dermot to be on his guard while they 
were gone and to keep a rifle handy. 

On reaching the lake Comstock and Lexy, 
finding that the trail led out upon it, set off 














GA WARKER: 


WHAT HE SAW FILLED HIM WITH EVEN 
GREATER ASTONISHMENT 


over the ice. When they reached the farther 
shore they followed the tracks into the forest. 
Presently they heard dogs barking. 

**Good!”’? Lexy exclaimed. ‘‘We’re close to 

a hamlet!’’ 
After going a little farther they saw directly 
ahead a log fence that appeared to surround 
an extensive inclosure. The fence was as much 
as seven feet high; the logs were laid close 
together and seemed to have been recently cut. 

‘*This is strange,’’ Lexy remarked. 

They heard voices inside the fence, and could 
see the snowy roofs of cabins from which 
smoke was rising. 

‘*It can hardly be a post station, ’’ Lexy said. 
‘*But evidently folks live here. Perhaps we 
can buy salt.’’ 

Handing his gun to Comstock, he slipped 
his feet clear of the snowshoes and with some 
difficulty got his toes into crevices of the fence 
and climbed up far enough to look over the top 
log. What he saw filled him with even greater 
astonishment. Within the inclosure he counted 
tight new log houses. There were, too, a num- 
ber of sheds beneath which horses and several 
cows were tied. Farther away were reindeer 
hitched to a sled. Piles of wood lay about. As 
he looked a woman came from a house and 
hung some garments on a line. 

At the door of every cabin stood one or more 
guns, as if they had been set there to be ready 
for instant use; and Lexy caught sight of a 
man perched on an elevated seat near a gate 
on the farther side. This fellow seemed to be 
a sentinel. 

Swinging to the ground, Lexy began hastily 
to tie on his snowshoes. 

Comstock set the rifles against the fence and 
started to climb up, but Lexy dissuaded him. 





‘*Don’t show yourself up there, ’’ he advised. 

‘* Do you think they’re Bol- 
shevists?’’ asked Comstock. 

‘*T’m afraid they’re outlaws, ’’ 
Lexy replied. 

As Comstock knew that Lexy 
was not lacking in courage, he 
thought it best to trust to the 
young Russian’s impressions of 
the place; and immediately they 
beat a retreat. As they crossed 
the open lake, Lexy told Com- 
stock what he had seen. 

‘*T was a little afraid that 
the worman who was hanging out 
clothes saw me,’’ he remarked. 





It was storming the next morning, 
and there were snow squalls every few 
hours during the next three days. A week 
passed, and then the tedium of the fugitives’ 
enforced sojourn in the woods was enlivened 
by three visitors who appeared suddenly on 
skis in front of the shed. They wore wolfskin 
coats but wore underneath the coats what 
looked to be the remnants of ordinary woolen 
clothing. All three carried guns. One of them, 
evidently the leader, was a swarthy young 
man with a markedly flat face, stub nose, high 
cheek bones and small black eyes. He accosted 
them in Russian and asked when they had 
come there. All the while his eyes were fixed 
on the car, as were the eyes of the other two. 
Lexy replied and inquired in turn whence 
they came. The fellow langhed and answered: 
‘‘Oh, you know. You have been there.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ Lexy rejoined. ‘‘And you were here 
a week ago.’’ 
**T wanted to see that machine,’’ the fellow 
replied, still eying the car. 
Something in his bearing made Lexy confi- 








—— CA Stephens 


more of the self-styled anarehists for a 
week or more; then one of the three ap- 
peared, bringing about a pound of salt, 
for which, howéver, he demanded ten 
rubles. Comstock refused to pay that, but 
offered him five, which the fellow finally 
accepted. They had little doubt that he 
had come to spy as well as to sell salt, for 
all during his visit he was keenly observ- 
ant. He told them that the name of the 
starost, or captain of the gang, was Kalkas, 
but he refused to give them further informa- 
tion concerning him. 

Stormy and very cold weather followed; 
wolves came round the shed nearly every 
night. One afternoon the same man who had 
brought the salt appeared again, accompanied 
by two others whom the fugitives had not seen 
before. The outlaws were on skis and carried 
sacks that contained loaves of bread, three 
small, poor cheeses and some potatoes. The 
outlaws demanded an exorbitant price for the 
provisions, but after much dickering agreed to 
sell all that they had brought for thirty-four 
rubles. Comstock did not have that amount 
in silver in his pocket, and he had to go to the 
car to get it, while the outlaws stood by. That, 
as he_ realized, was unwise, but there was no 
help for it. 

One night during a snowstorm, when Lexy 
as well as Dermot and Comstock lay sheltered 
close to the old furnace, Comstock was roused 
by frantic drumming sounds at the car. He 
ran there at once and found the Countess 
Krestyanov, who still slept in the car, awake 


dent that the man had been a soldier, and he | and much excited. Some one, she whispered, 
suddenly shouted, ‘‘Attention! ’’—using the | had come to the little rear door and had tried 


Russian word for it. Involuntarily 
the fellow straightened. 

‘*When did you leave the 
army?’’ Lexy asked, laughing. 

Their caller then became sullen. 
‘*When did you leave it?’’ he re- 
torted evasively. 

‘“T wo weeks ago, ’’ Lexy replied, 
still langhing. ‘‘You are a Finn, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*No; a Russian,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Lexy. ‘‘You are no Rus- 
sian.’’ 

‘*My mother was a Samoyed woman,’’ the 
fellow explained. ‘‘I resemble her people. ’’ 

‘*Why have you fortified that camp across 
the lake?’’ Lexy now asked. ‘‘Are you Bol- 
sheviks?”’ 

‘*No, we are not. We are anarchists !’’ their 
visitor exclaimed defiantly. ‘‘We are for our- 
selves,’’ and he savagely cursed all govern- 
ments, 

‘*Did you learn that stuff in the army?’’ 
Lexy inquired. 

‘*Yes!’’ the fellow shouted, still cursing. ‘‘I 
learned to trust nobody but myself !’’ 

Still carrying his gun, he started to approach 
the car; Lexy stepped to it in advance of him, 
and motioned to Dermot, who handed him one 
of their rifles, cocked. One of the other men 
then requested to see the inside of the car, 
but Lexy replied that that was not possible. 

Comstock, who stood a few steps away with 
the other rifle in hand, now inquired whether 
they had plenty of provisions at their camp. 
One of them nodded in the affirmative, and 
Comstock asked whether they would sell a 
funt of their salt. 

The leader assented at once. ‘‘You go back 
with us and see our village. We will give you 
two funts of salt.’’ 

There was something too eager 
in the way the man made the 
offer, and Comstock, taking 
three silver rubles from his 
pocket, said he would pay them 
that sum for a single funt of 
salt, if they would bring it. 

The outlaw laughed and shook 
his head. The fellows lingered 
a while longer, asking numerous 
questions; then they said good- 
by and departed. 

‘*A bad lot!’’ was Lexy’s 
comment. ‘‘We must look out.’’ 

The travelers saw nothing 





== 


to force it open. When she began 
to drum on the plates of the shield, 
the intruder had fled in haste. 

Two or three days later the 
fugitives received another call from 
Kalkas. The fellow was now ex- 
tremely cordial; he talked and 
pantered with them and finally 
proposed to swap four horses for the machine 
gun with its ammunition. 

The boys looked at one another in astonish- 
ment. The gun had lain out of sight in the 
car, covered with rugs; somehow these rascals 
had found out about it. 

‘*Four horses will draw your car and you 
can get away from here,’’ he said. 

Dermot laughed. ‘‘Ten horses canna draw 
it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘And how wud we feed 
the horses here in the woods?’’ 

The outlaw argued and urged them to sell 
the gun to him until, finally, Lexy was obliged 
to tell him bluntly that he was wasting his 
breath. Comstock guessed that Kalkas wanted 
the gun for the defense of his fortified camp. 

**T wouldn’t sell him the gun at any price,’’ 
Lexy declared as he watched their visitor dis- 
appear in the forest. ‘‘There is no saying 
what use they might make of it. What I am 
afraid of now is that they will try to steal 
it from us.’’ 

Something occurred soon afterwards that 
quite diverted their thoughts for a time from 
their queer forest neighbors. One day about 
twelve o’clock they heard a strange, deep 
humming noise. They listened, looking this 
way and that for several minutes; then, chanc- 
ing to glance upward, Comstock saw an aéro- 
plane proceeding to the eastward. Whence it 
had come and whither it was bound were 
questions they asked one another in wonder. 
They had supposed that they were too far 
away in the northern wilderness for aircraft 
to penetrate. 

Comstock could only conjecture that it was 
a scouting plane that had come down from 
Onega. Lexy, however, deemed it much more 
likely to be a German flyer from somewhere in 
Finland out reconnoitring the country south 
of Archangel. 

Comstock wondered whether it could possi- 
bly be an American aviator; and the sight of 
the plane, passing from view in the twilight, 
gave him such a spasm of homesickness and 





worry that he Jay awake for hours that night. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





own house changed now to cool politeness. 
‘*He doesn’t like me very well,’’ Letty re- 
flected as she stepped into the phaéton. ‘I’m 
afraid the cloak looked like a curtain. ’’ 

“Did you have a pleasant evening?’’ Dr. 
Brooks asked as he started his horse. 

‘*T had a beautiful time, daddy. But you 


haven’t—I know by your voice. Has something | 


happened ?”” 

‘* Mr. Townsend has definitely refused to 
have anything to do with the Home.’’ 

**O daddy! Why ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know. He gave no real reason. He’s 
a hard man to deal with, he acts so much on 
impulse. As near as I could find out, he doesn’t 
seem to think we have a board capable of 
managing a place like that.’ 


‘*Never mind, dear,’’ the doctor answered 
cheerily. ‘‘It’s bound to come sometime. ’’ 

‘* And all that theatrical armor for nothing, ’’ 
thought Letty as they drove home in silence. 

Hannah had the lights burning in the living 
room, and Letty dropped off her cloak and 
stood waiting for her father to put away the 
| horse. As he came up the steps a motor car 
| Tan up the hill and stopped. Mr. Townsend 
and Roger got out. 

‘*Pardon such a late call,’’ Mr. Townsend 
said, ‘‘but I made a mistake that I didn’t want 
to leave overnight. Dr. Brooks, I want to tell 
you that the first thing to-morrow morning I 
| am going to make a trust deed for that ten acres 
of land I spoke about, and here on the spot is 
a check to start the Orthopedic Home. I’ve 





‘*Then it wasn’t on account of me,’’ said 
Letty. ‘‘O daddy, I do wish I could help you. ’’ 


worked hard for my money, and when I give 
| it away I want to be sure not only that the 


purpose is good but that the money will be 
properly and economically handled. I never 
liked Dr. Farley; he was extravagant in his 
ideas. From my talks with you I made up my 
mind you knew the value of money and could 


your home and the simplicity of Miss Letitia. 
I liked a girl who could make doughnuts. 
To-night I was disappointed. I’ve paid my 
daughter’s bills, and I know what clothes cost 
—such a cloak especially. I’m a blunt man, Dr. 
Brooks. It seemed to me that you couldn’t 
| afford to dress your daughter like that. ’’ 

Letty looked at him with wide eyes. ‘‘Poor 
old Curtius!’’ she gasped. 

‘*T know, young lady,’’ Mr. Townsend said, 





| bills, until Roger told me? I beg your pardon. 


administer it to the best advantage. I liked |- 


Here; I’ll give the check to you. Anyone who 
ean make a wardrobe out of nothing can 
manage an asylum. We’ll call it Letitia House. 
How will that be?’’ 

‘*O dad!’’ Letty cried, turning to her father. 

‘*T never can tell you what that means to 
me, Mr. Townsend,’’ Dr. Brooks said, with 
shining eyes. 

‘*T’m so glad for those poor little cripples, ’’ 
Letty added. 

‘*T’m satisfied,’? Mr. Townsend answered. 
‘The only thing I specify is that Miss Letty 
shall teach the girls to sew and to make dough- 
nuts. ’” 

‘*Look out, father,’’ said Roger in a mock 





‘it sounds funny, but how was I to tell that. serious tone; ‘‘the doughnuts are all right, 
you were clever enough to make all those pretty | but I’d go slow on the sewing class if I were 


things out of your own fingers instead of dollar | you; it wouldn’t be safe for the curtains.’’ 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT ANTWERP. 
PLEDGING THAT EACH ENTRANT 
IS AN AMATEUR 


FACT AND COMMENT 


IL does not seem to be the right kind of 

emollient for the Mexican troubles. 

ID you ever notice that those who change 

their minds often never seem to get a good 
one in the process? 


HO would have supposed that the ath- 
letes from little Finland, the most remote 
and inclement of European countries, would 
take second place in the Olympic games— 
second only to the United States? If it is hard 
to raise other crops-in Finland, the crop of 
hardy, agile human beings seems to be excel- 
lent. 
HALF holiday on the farm seems incred- 
ible, but it is true. Middlesex County, 
Ontario, is the place and Wednesday the day. 
The United Farmers’ organization brought it 
about by agreement among the members. Every 
Wednesday afternoon the farmers, their hired 
men, their sons and daughters and wives take 
a half day off and spend it as they please—at 
a picnic, the ‘‘movies,’’ in hunting or fishing 
or a ball game. There is already a baseball 
league in the organization. 
N Austrian statesman who knew everything 
that went on during the fateful July of 


1914 has an interesting explanation to offer for. 


the outbreak of the war. ‘‘ It was the tele- 
phone,’’ he says. ‘‘Its workings with Berlin 
and St. Petersburg ruined us. Instead of writ- 
ing old-fashioned notes, which would have 
given us time to think, we telephoned—and 
lost our heads.’’ Haste is destructive every- 
where. In diplomacy its effects are perhaps 
more often fatal than anywhere else. 

OT only has wise management increased 

the number of seals on the government 
property in the Pribilof Islands: it has found 
uses for what was formerly wasted. The blub- 
ber is now tried out, the meat is fed to the 
silver and black foxes that the government 
raises for their fur, and the bones and offal 
are made into fertilizer. There are piles of 
bones on the islands that are several feet thick, 
are more than a hundred years old, and ex- 
tend for a hundred miles. Those, too, are now 
being gathered and made into fertilizer. 

N July 1, when the protection of land fur- 

bearing animals in Alaska passed from 
control of the Department of Commerce to 
that of the Biological Survey, new protective 
laws went into effect, by which certain kinds 
of traps and the use of dogs and of poison are 
forbidden, arid closed seasons are prescribed 
to fit the local conditions of the three sections 
into which, for protective purposes, the terri- 
tory is divided. The new laws should help to 
conserve the fur-bearing animals of Alaska, 
which have been and are stilla source of large 
revenue, but which have been shamefully ex- 
ploited. 


HE wide use of finger prints for purposes 

of identification has raised the question of 
how to record deeds that are ‘‘ signed’’ by 
finger prints. Obviously, finger prints are not 
nearly so likely to be forged as the mark that 
an illiterate man makes as his signature, and 
such a deed already has been offered for record 
in the county clerk’s office of Queen’s County, 
New York. For want of particular instructions 
the clerk recorded it as if it were signed by a 
mark, for which the law prescribes a definite 
procedure. It is suggested that the difficulty 
can be solved in the future by placing with 
the record a photograph of the finger-print 
impression. 

IIE searcity and high price of both wood 

and coal have directed attention to the 
sunflower as a possible source of good fuel. 
Land that is too poor to produce other crops 
will produce sunflowers, though they do better, 
of course, with fertilizer and cultivation. An 
acre of land will produce about three cords of 
stalks, some of which will be two or three 
inches in diameter. The seeds make excellent 
food for cattle and hens, or they can be ground 





‘!for oil. Any farm boy who has had to cut 


hickory or rock-maple firewood will hail the 
sunflower as a public benefactor. 
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AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD 
RUSSIA 


T has been customary to find fault with 
if the men who made the treaty of Versailles, 
both in their capacity as negotiators and as 
heads of their respective governments, for their 
way of dealing with the problem of Russia. 
When we consider the unprecedented character 
of that problem and the difficulty of getting 
accurate and impartial information concerning 
it, the blame has been, perhaps, too freely and 
uncharitably bestowed; but it is a fact never- 
theless that Allied policy toward Russia has 
not succeeded. It has strengthened rather than 
weakened the hold of the Bolsheviki on the 
government, and it has, by its vacillation as 
much as by its appearance of outside pressure, 
failed to win the confidence of any considerable 
part of the Russian people. 
With the experience of two years to guide it, 


our State Department has made public the | 


course it means in the future to pursue toward 
Russia, and it is encouraging to see that the 
proposed policy has met with general approval 
not only in the United States but in Europe. 
Briefly put, it refuses to countenance the gen- 
eral dismemberment of Russia. It recognizes 
the independence of Finland and Poland, two 
nationalities of strong characteristics and a 
historic past, but it delays recognition of the 
other border states until Russia, itself again, 
ean take intelligent counsel regarding its 
future. It expresses our determination to avoid 
the appearance of forcing any particular gov- 
ernment on the Russian people, but it refuses 
absolutely to deal with the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, which is self-convicted of tyranny and 
faithlessness. 

At a time when France and Great Britain 
seem to be drifting apart so far as their conduct 
toward Russia is concerned, the American atti- 
tude is especially welcomed in Paris. 


a position midway between that of M. Mille- 
rand and that of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
French premier is commonly given credit for 
wishing to strengthen Poland by crippling 
Russia and for unwillingness to keep his 
hands off the military situation within Russia 
itself. But he can overlook our refusal to 
follow that course in view of our firm stand 
toward the tyranny of Lenine and Trotzky. 
The greatest menace to a continued under- 
standing between France and Great Britain 
lies in Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to pur- 
chase security for the British Empire in Asia 
and protection from the attacks of the radical 
Bolshevik sympathizers among the British 
Labor party by trade agreements and political 
understandings with Moscow. The British 
premier is in a tight place, of course, and it 
is his instinct to try to get out of it in the 
way that seems to him most likely to be 
immediately successful But he cannot expect 
either France or the United States to do what 
they believe to be fundamentally unwise in 
order to help him carry an election or avoid a 
domestic rumpus. Incidentally, a good many 
British citizens will read Secretary Colby’s 
note with the wish that their government 
would adopt a policy-essentially like our own. 

Russia itself is silent now; the qnly voice 
that proceeds from it is the voice of the inso- 
lent and largely alien minority that rules it. We 
believe that the Russia of the future will be 
grateful to America for a sane and helpful 
message spoken at a critical time. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


MERICAN athletes have won the track 

A and field games at another Olympic 

Festival. It has become their habit to 

do so; indeed, no other nation has ever won 

the crown since the games were reéstablished 
at Athens in 1896. 

Our athletic superiority is not to be won- 
dered at, for no other country has so great a 
population, an athletic enthusiasm so diffused 
among its people, and the spirit of winning so 
deeply ingrained in its athletes. We take ath- 
letics pretty seriously in the United States, 
and we train and refine our abilities more 
thoroughly, no doubt, than any other people. 

It is worth noticing, however, that, although 
Americans are supreme in the dashes and 
hurdles, in jumping and pole vaulting, and 
although they are well represented among the 
victors in weight-throwing contests, they are 
rarely. successful in the long-distance runs. 
That used to be the case in the past when 








It is | 
probably true that Secretary Colby has taken | 








British and American teams met, and it seems 
to be a fact that the distance men of almost 
any of the European nations can beat our 
runners. In explanation it has been said with 
some show of reason that the American cli- 
mate produces a more nervous type of athlete, 
capable of extraordinary bursts of energy but 
not remarkable for endurance. That may be 
the truth, but we are not sure that it is the 
whole truth. 

It was’ said at Antwerp that the English- 
men are thinking of withdrawing from the 
games. They say that the programme is too 
long and that it includes a great many events 
that are not universally practiced. They be- 
lieve, too, that the organization of national 
teams has become too expensive and elaborate 
and that a spirit of professional sport is creep- 


| ing into the games. Very likely there is foun- 


dation for their criticisms. But we hope the 
British athletes will decide to stay in and try 
by their influence within the Olympic organi- 
zation to bring about the changes they would 
like to see. 

It may be true that the influence of the 
Olympic games in causing an increased ac- 
quaintance and friendliness among the nations 
is not so great as it was hoped it would be. 
But that it does have some influence of the sort 


| can hardly be denied, and in the present situ- 


ation of the world no such influence can be 
spared. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


‘re women of the United States are 
completely enfranchised. Tennessee, one 
of the few Southern states that have 
favored the nineteenth amendment, gave it 
the single needed ratification, and, although 
the antisuffragists intend to contest the legal- 
ity of that action, no one seriously believes 
that the Supreme Court will accept their view 
of the situation. 

The movement thus crowned with success 
is generally traced back to 1848, when the 
woman’s rights convention called by Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton met at 
Seneca Falis, New York. But it really began 
two hundred years before that. It is fair to 
say that Mistress Margaret Brent sowed the 
first seed of it when in 1647 she demanded a 
seat in the legislature of Maryland as the heir 
to the great Calvert properties—unless we find 
it implied still earlier in the struggles of Anne 
Hutchinson with the Puritan theocracy. At 
the time of the Revolution, too, Abigail Adams, 
wife of our second President and mother of 
our sixth President, wrote to her husband— 
half playfully, no doubt—that women must be 
fairly dealt with in the new laws, else they 
would refuse to be bound by a code in the 
making of which they had had no voice. 

The Seneca Falls convention, however, 
marks the first organization of the equal suffra- 
gists. From that time the movement has grown 
steadily and in late years rapidly. It was 1869 
before the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was formed under the presidency of Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton. Six years later Susan 
B. Anthony drafted a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which she finally got presented 
to Congress. That amendment, without the 
change of a word, has now, almost half a cen- 
tury later, been adopted. 

It is undeniably true that the war has has- 
tened equal suffrage, both by giving women 
an opportunity to display their usefulness in 
public and semipublic stations and by so far 
upsetting the traditions of the past as to make 
any constitutional change whatever more likely 
to succeed. But it is no less true that the move- 
ment was clearly on its way to victory before 
the war began. It drew vitality and strength 
from the devotion of its early leaders, energy 
and aggressiveness from those of a later gen- 
eration. The women have shown that they 
have plenty of political skill; the opportunity 
will soon be theirs to show that they can use 
their new privilege wisely and conscientiously. 


o 9 
VICTORIOUS POLAND 


N= since the armistice has there been7 


such good news from Europe as that 

which in the latter days of August 
announced the rout of the Bolshevik forces in 
Poland. All the world, save only France, 
seemed to have taken it for granted that 
Warsaw must fall and that the Bolsheviki 
would soon be in a position to dictate to a 
prostrate enemy the terms of peace. In confi- 
dent anticipation of such an ending the German 
newspapers announced that Germany and 
Russia were ready to come to terms, and it 
was indiscreetly intimated that the Germans 
would not have to wait long before they could 
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take their vengeance upon France. With the 
defeat of the soviet armies, the German press 
changed its tune. One influential politician 
declared that, disagreeable though the neces- 
sity was, the only thing for Germany now to 
do was to enter into an alliance with England! 
Its prospect of recovering power through alli- 
ance with the Bolsheviki had faded away. 
France shares equally with Poland the credit 
for checking the Red menace to Europe. The 
French military mission, headed by Gen. Wey- 
gand, reorganized the defeated Polish armies, 
restored their morale and planned the counter- 


| stroke that scattered the Russians in flight. 


Then, with a tact and courtesy rare in the 
dealings of allies with one another, the French 
general announced that his work had been 
merely of an advisory character, and that the 
Polish commanders were responsible for the 
measures that had produced such satisfactory 
results. 

What has the world won through the victory 
of Poland? It is too early to be sure; it is 
possible to be too sanguine. But we have 
reason to believe that the spread of Bolshevik 
power westward has been stopped. The sub- 
versive doctrines and tyrannical practices of 
the fanatics who have held unhappy Russia 
in their grip for almost three years will not 
be carried by force of arms into other lands. 
The victory has postponed if it has not 
averted the danger that Germany will reor- 
ganize Russia for its own purposes and employ 
its tremendous resources in another assault on 
the democracies of the West. Poland, victo- 
rious, bars the way. Now as in the Middle 
Ages it stands as the outpost and battle front 
of Western civilization. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


[ J one oe the title, The Immigrant Speaks, 
one of the popular magazines prints an 
article by a young Jewish woman in 

which she tells the story of her experiences in 

this country. Coming here at the age of nine, 

ull of the dreams of America that send so 
many Europeans to our shores,—dreams of 
larger liberty, of kindlier treatment, of educa- 
tional opportunities, of wages generous enough 
to afford her some of the higher things of life, 
—she found herself obliged to go to work in a 
sweatshop. But she kept her ideals, worked 
hard, and at last began to see her way toward 
the schooling that she longed for. Then came 
the war, with its increase in the rent and the 
cost of every other necessary of life. Still she 
kept her purpose in mind and now, though 
she is still a very young woman, has trained 
herself so successfully to write that her stories 
are in demand by good magazines and her 
literary reputation is established. 

With that unusual achievement behind her, 
the young woman addresses the American 
people. To express her gratitude for what the 
United States has done for her? Not at all; 
but on the other hand to lament the greed of 
Americans for money and their suppression of 
the finer ideals that she associates with the 
name of America, to give play to avarice and 
commercialism. She even reminds us that the 
Pilgrims were immigrants who came here to 
find space for the freedom that they could not 
have in Europe and pleads with us to keep 
the spirit of their lives. 

If the article stood alone it might not be 
worth mentioning; but it is a type of many 
articles in which immigrants in the last ten 
or fifteen years have offered gratuitous advice 
to the country of their adoption and told us 
Americans how we ought to run our govern- 
ment. In most of the articles it is easy to 
perceive a good purpose, but the tone is 
usually querulous and almost never grateful. 
An American might well say, on reading 
them, ‘‘Well, what did you expect? Have you 
read Bradford’s History of the Plymouth 
Plantation, and did you gather from it that 
the Pilgrims found their freedom ready-made 
to their hand, and the path to a just and 
orderly government smoothed to their feet’ 
Have you had to work harder than the) 
worked, or longer? And have you enjoyed 
fewer blessings than they, or more? Would 
any other country have taken an ignorant 
newcomer of nine years, and by the time sh: 
was in her early twenties have made her an 
acceptable writer for a cultivated audience as 
wide as the continent, with the honors and 
the income that go with such a position ?’’ 

In contrast to the young Jewish woman’s 
complaint, let us consider a letter printed in 
the Springfield Republican in the same week. 
The writer is an American boy who has just 
been graduated from the Springfield High 
School. He writes to thank the city, through 


| the paper, for the education it has given him; 
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for the privilege of thirteen years-of schooling, 
in which books and stationery and physical 
apparatus and all the other material imple- 
ments of learning were furnished to him free. 
He takes occasion to express his recognition 
of those who came before him and laid the 
foundations, and his gratitude for the labor 
and generosity and self-sacrifice that made 
possible the advantages he has enjoyed; and 
to show his gratitude he pledges a finer loyalty 
to the nation and the state and the city that 
have done those things for him, and a more 
ardent and purposeful effort to repay his part 
of the debt. ; 

It is a letter that says things that have long 
needed to be said, and drives them home. The 
Bureau of Immigration might do worse than 
to reprint it in as many languages as possible, 
for distribution at Ellis Island and other land- 
in rts. 
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AN AGE-OLD SWINDLE 


URING the last few weeks the news- 
papers have had much to say of a ‘‘get- 
rich-quick’’ scheme that has just come 

to grief. The methods that were employed 
were identical with those of many earlier 
bubbles, not one of which ever failed to bring 
ruin to throngs of innocent and credulous vie- 
tims. They differed only in the pretended | 
basis of the scheme. The ‘‘financier’’ in ques- | 
tion professed to have discovered a way of | 
making immense profits by dealing in foreign | 
exchange, and pretended to be willing to 
share those profits with anyone who would 
intrust money to him. He promised a definite 
profit of fifty per cent on the notes he gave in 
return for the ‘‘loans.’’ 

The basis was plausible. It is a fact that the 
funds and currencies of many European gov- 
ernments are very cheap just now. Should 
those governments and their people recover 
their financial stability, pounds sterling, 
’ frances, marks and lire will ultimately be worth 
much more in American dollars than they are 
now. Those who buy now and can wait, for 
years perhaps, will make money. What made 
the scheme successful until the exposure and 
collapse were these conditions: a bold, plau- 
sible and unscrupulous leader; a pretended 
plan of speculation that was too intricate for 
any except experts to understand thoroughly ; 
and a large number of men and women igno- 
rant of business, easily deluded and hopeful 
of getting something for nothing. Whether the 
leader in the scheme bought any exchange 
is immaterial. He certainly could not so use 
more than a fraction of the millions he re- 
ceived. By carrying out his promises to early 
investors he drew in more victims, whose 
money he used to redeem his early promises. 

Exposure does not put a stop to such swin- 
dies. When the latest one is forgotten the next 
will find plenty of victims among the men and 
women who are greedy to get something for 
nothing and who are ignorant of the laws of 
finance. You cannot persuade such persons 
that they are trusting to promises that cannot 
possibly be kept. The repeated success in the 
early stages of the same swindle is due to 
the constantly replenished crop of men and 
women predestined by greed and ignorance 
to be victims. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


‘(From August 26 to September 1) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —Testify- 

ing before an investigating committee of 
the Senate, Mr. Hays, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, put the total amount 
that his committee intended to raise and 
spend during the campaign at about $4,000, 000, 
instead of $15,000,000, as Gov. Cox charged. 
He also declared that liquor interests were 
raising money to help elect Gov. Cox—which 
the Democratic candidate at once denied. — | 
The Nonpartisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee of Organized Labor, of which Mr. 
Gompers is chairman, made public a report 
recommending Gov. Cox rather than Senator 
Harding to the labor voters, on the ground of 
his friendliness as governor to legislation de- 
sired and supported by labor.— Gov. Cox 
visited New York and made several speeches 
there before large audiences. 

e 

OAL STRIKES. —The British Coal Min- 

ers’ Union voted, 606,782 to 233,865, in | 
favor of a strike, and the committee of the | 
Triple Alliance of miners, railwaymen and | 
transport workers voted to support such a} 
strike. There was some doubt whether the) 
Strike would be called, however, since the vote | 
against it was unexpectedly large, especially | 
among the older and more responsible mem- 
bers of the union. ——On August 30 President 
Wilson approved .the majority report of the 








Anthracite Wage Commission in spite of a|_ 


demand from the United Mine Workers that 
he accept the minority report under penalty 
of a strike. The scale committee of the miners’ 
union decided to accept the report under pro- 
test and to formulate new demands. 


S 


LYMPIC GAMES.—The American rep- 

resentatives made an excellent showing in 
the Olympic regatta at Antwerp. The eight- 
oared crew from the Naval Academy won the 
2000-metre race, defeating the famous Leander 
crew of London. John Kelly, an American 
oarsman, also won the single-scull race, defeat- 
ing the winner of the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—The Tennessee 

House of Representatives voted, 47 to 24, 
to reconsider and rescind the ratification of 
the nineteenth amendment, and to expunge 
from its records the proceedings of August 21, 
by which the motion to reconsider ratification 
was defeated, although a quorum was not 
present. The action was taken after the anti- 
suffrage members who crossed the Nine into 
Alabama had returned and in the absence of 
a number of suffrage members. The Senate 
voted not to reverse its action. 
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EXI1C 0.— Affairs are extraordinarily 
quiet in Mexico at present. The Mexican 
government is said to have arrested nearly a 
thousand army officers who are suspected of 
a sort of Bolshevism, and to have executed 
some who were found guilty. 
1 
URKEY.—The situation in Mesopotamia 
grows more serious. The Arab tribes are 
rising against the British, who still remain in 
possession of Bagdad and the country between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, and attacks 
on British outposts are frequent. The leaders 
of the revolt are preaching a ‘‘ holy war’’ 
against all Christians.—— Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was reported to be seriously ill at An- 
gora. One story had it that an attempt had 
been made on his life. 
Ao] 
USSO-POLISH WAR.—The Polish | 
army, in pursuing the retreating Russians, | 
reached the line fixed by the Paris Con- | 
gress as the eastern border of ‘‘ethnographic’’ | 





Poland. According to one report, they intended 
to dig in along that line, which runs in general | 
from Grodno through Brest-Litovsk and along 
the Bug River. Gen. Pilsudski, however, de- | 
clared in a public statement that that line had 
no strategic strength whatever, and that if the 
Poles remained there they would be continually | 
exposed to the danger of successful Bolshevik | 
attacks. The Russians were reported to be 
bringing up reinforcements to stiffen their sag- 
ging front, but they did not yet appear strong 
enough to attempt serious counter - attacks. 
Trotzky was said to be personally directing 
arrangements at the front. Gen. Budenny, the 
Russian commander in the Lemberg region, 
recovered his confidence and began another 
forward movement in the direction of the Gali- 
cian capital. There was some sharp fighting 
all along his advancing front, and Ukrainian 
forces were said to be codperating with the 
Poles to check Budenny.——The peace nego- 
tiations at Minsk seem to have failed. The 
Poles, encouraged by their recent successes, 
would not listen to the sort of terms the soviet 
representatives offered. They complained also 
that they were illtreated, given insufficient ac- 
commodations, subjected to constant espionage, 
and forbidden to receive news from without or 
to communicate at will with their government. 
They insisted, therefore, that the negotiations, 
if continued, must be held at some neutral city. 
Riga seemed most likely to be selected. ——Gen. 
Wrangel was active in southern Russia and 
occupied the important Black Sea port of 
Novorossiysk. He is reported to have received 
the promise of support from the Cossacks of 
Kuban and of the Don.——An unconfirmed 
dispatch from Harbin declared that the Siberi- 
ans had overthrown the soviets established at 
Tomsk, Omsk and Barnaul. 
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RELAND.—Belfast was the storm centre of 

Ireland this week. Fighting between Sinn 
Feiners and Unionists, or Orangemen, was of 
daily occurrence, particularly in the shipyards 
district. The police were reinforced by soldiery, 
and more than once the streets were cleared by 
volleys from the armored cars in which the 
troops were placed. At least twenty-five persons | 
were killed, and scores were more or less seri- | 
ously wounded. Fires were set in various parts | 
of the city, and a number of shops and homes 
were burned or wrecked. There were seri- | 
ous riots also in the suburbs of Cork and | 
Queenstown. ——Cardinal Logue, Primate of | 
Ireland, wrote a pastoral letter condemning | 
unsparingly the assassination of policemen, 
which has become common in Ireland, as well | 
as the reprisals that are frequently made for 
such murders.—~—The Lord Mayor of Cork, 
hunger-striking in Brixton jail, was still alive 
though very weak. The premier refused all 
appeals to set him at liberty, among them, it 
was reported, one from King George himself. 


















This 1s 
the shoe your child 
should wear 


Make up your mind that your own boys and girls 
shall never know the torment of aching feet. 


You can save them. Most foot troubles are due to 
incorrect shoes in childhood, so authorities state. 


With Selz Liberty Bell Shoes you can save your 
children from the foot miseries most adults know. 
These -scientifically correct shoes strengthen 
arch, ankle and muscles. They develop strong, 
sound feet for later years. 


We have studied growing feet for fifty years to 
produce these shoes—the finest results of ortho- 
pedic science. 


They protect health. Free exercise and correct 
carriage are impossible with weak, painful feet. 
Serious troubles sometimes result: Thus Selz 
Liberty Bell Shoes aid your child’s development. 

















Half a Century’s Test 


Poor things pass. Only good things endure. 
Now at our Golden Anniversary men know Selz 
standards. They know the all leather quality, the 
finer workmanship, the better service and greater 
economy of Selz Shoes. 


Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. Thus you pro- 
tect your children. Write us for dealers’ names. 


15 FE LZ» 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG 










For Active Boys 
and Lively Girls 




























Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for girls 
are priced $3.50 and up according 
to size and style. PGi 
ke 
Boys’ and little men’s Liberty BERTY BE! 
Bell Shoes are priced $5.00 and up 
: according to size and style. For Active Boys 


Correct Shape Flat Foot and Lively: Gitte 



































A GARDEN PHILOSOPHER | 


By William Hervey Woods 


Pa . 


Ur DER a stone inside the garden gate, 

He sits all day in more than Buddha’s calm, 

Then in the twilight, still serene, sedate. 
Takes his first station neath the potted palm 


Close py ~' porch; and there in thought pro- 

oun 
The sage’s air and sage’s silence keeps, 

The while he spies out some new vantage 


lew 3 : bags 
And, that secured, to his new sitting leaps. 


Yet wr he prizes naught the speaker’s art, 
And all his daydreams pass unsaid, unsung, 
Well know the wingéd things that round him 


ar 
The mute compulsion of his sudden tongue. 


His broidered garb men’s careless eyes neglect ; 
But just such arabesques, gray, green and 
brown, 
In silks or furs, would eager Wealth select, 
And Pride display before the gaping town. 


And ae calm eyes might well with Beauty’s 


wn 
Dispute the palm, for half, but half! is said 
In that gray proverb of old days agone— 
He wears two shining jewels in his head. 
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THE FORGOTTEN FACTOR 


OMETIMES,”’ Hilda exclaimed with 
flashing eyes, “I almost hate St. Paul!’ 
“‘And this is one of the times?” Mrs. 

Varian asked quietly. 

“It certainly is. You know—a little— 
what it is to méto have to give up my 
winter at the conservatory. Why, I’ve dreamed of 
it ever since I knew that there was a conservatory! 
Dreamed and planned—and prayed. And then to 
have my dream fall to pieces like a house of cards 
just as I almost had my hand upon it! And then 
for St. Paul to tell me to ‘give thanks’ for it! If 
he had said, ‘Hang on to your grit,’ or ‘Take it 
like a man!’ But to give thanks for it—it makes me 
boil!” 

“Granted, for the sake of argument, that that’s 
a command for heroes, there’s another that’s 
within the reach of all of us and that Hilda Keith 
can use to climb by. Paul also said, ‘Jn everything 
give thanks.’ I suspect Hilda Keith woukin’t give 
up her love of musie—her joy in great singers and 














symphonies—for anything that money could offer, | 
would she? How much would pay you for being | 


tone deaf, child?” y 
“Why, nothing in thé world, of course!” Hilda | 
cried vehemently. 


“So I suspected. Well, then, how many times | 


has this musie-loving Hilda thanked God for the 
great gift that He has put into her life?” 

Hilda stood like one smitten, a look of conster- 
nation growing and growing in her honest eyes. 

“Why, Mrs. Varian!’ she cried. ‘‘Why, Mrs. 
Varian: How could I have been so dreadful? I’d 
have cut anybody dead who treated me so. I’ve 
been glad, of course, heaps of times, but I just 
took it for granted —” 

She broke off, thinking the thing out. Presently 
she came out of her thought with a long breath. 

“How does God put up with us, Mrs. Varian?” 
she cried. 

It was one of the questions that needed no 


answer. 
o 9 
AS ONE GROWS OLDER 
B 





ETH,” said Laura Porter as she dropped 
into a chair and stared at her friend 
gloomily, ‘‘I certainly do hate to grow 
old. Don’t you?” 

Beth Dennis looked from the basket 











very antiquated at this moment,” she said. “Why 
borrow trouble about the remote future?” 

But Laura refused to be cheered. “It’s not so 
remote as you might think,” she answered. 
covered another clump of gray hairs this morning, 
and Dr. Morris is awfully depressing about my 
teeth. My complexion will go next, I suppose. And 
what is anyone going to do when she loses all the 
things that we call her physical charms? There’s 
no way that I know of to get them back.” 

Beth dropped her work, and this time she did 
not even smile at the contrast between these 
gloomy remarks and the fresh and attractive ap- 
pearance of the young matron before her. 

“Did I ever speak to you about Mrs. Carter 
Harland?” she asked. 

“That awfully attractive old lady whom you met 
up in the mountains last summer?’ said Laura. 
“Yes, indeed! Why?” 

“She is the most charming old lady that I have 
ever met; 


ing that such old ladies were all too rare, when 
Mrs. Harland came up. Kate Farron was one of 
the group, and you know how impulsive Kate is. 

“**Mrs. Harland,’ she cried, ‘did you have to 
work to become such a darling as you are, or did 
you just grow—like Topsy ? We want to know 
whether there is any chance for us!’ 

“Mrs. Harland laughed. But she sat right down 
and told us all about herself, and her efforts and 
her ideals, in the simplest, most helpful way. 

“When she was a young married woman she 
had two of her husband’s elderly relatives to live 
with her: his father, an irascible, peremptory old 
man, and a maiden aunt who complained about 
everything on principle. 

“One day Mrs. Harland overheard her little 
daughter and a neighbor’s child discussing the old 
people whom they knew. 

“*Tsn’t it too bad,’ said one of the children, 
‘that people always get so queer and disagreeable 
when they get old? Do you suppose they have to?’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’ answered the other. ‘Just as they 
get gray hair. Of course they can’t help it! Why, 
- they would if they could, wouldn’t they?’ 

“Mrs. Harland had intended to appear and de- 
liver a lecture on respect for age, but she said 
there was something in the logic of those remarks 
that drove all other ideas out of her head then; so 
she sat down to think things over. Dispassionately 
she reviewed the old people of her acquaintance, 
and so she realized that their characteristics, good 
and bad, had deepened and intensified in the past 
twenty years. Some had grown very lovely in 
character, others had come to regard the fact that 
they were growing old as a sufficient excuse for 
faults of temper, self-seeking and intolerance. 

“That day she made a resolution: To make a 


of stockings that she was darning and | 
laughed cheerily. ‘‘Well, I can’t say that you look | 


“IT dis-, 


and a number of us younger women | 
were talking about her one afternoon and lament- | 


| real effort to add a charm for every year; as the 
physical charms departed, to replace them with 
those of the mind and spirit. She determined to 
practice self-control in everything, to try to have 
really exquisite manners, to be increasingly dainty 
in her person; to be sympathetic, tolerant and cul- 
tivated; to be more and more careful about her 
English, and about her speaking voice; to be a 
good talker—oh, there were so many things that, 
as she mentioned them, you realized had nothing 
at all to do with age or looks! 

“And at the end she said in the sweetest way, 
‘Please don’t think that I am just a vain, self- 
centred old lady, trying to make the best of 
myself for myself. It’s most of all because I’m the 
King’s. daughter that I want to be “‘gll glorious 
within.” 

‘How interesting that makes life!’ mused Laura, 
when her friend had finished. ‘“‘A beautiful ideal 
to work for clear up tothe end. And when it comes 
right down to the point,’’ she laughed easily, ‘‘you 
might be willing to part with even your teeth and 
complexion in return for tact and tolerance and 
exquisite manners. Your family at least would 
welcome the exchange, I fancy.” 
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A FIELD OF DIAMONDS 


AULING from the mines the blue_earth in 
H which diamonds are secreted and spreading 

it out to dry is an interesting part of diamond 
mining. Mr. Gardner F. Williams in his book, 
The Diamond Mines of South Africa, describes 
the process. 

As fast as the blue ground is dumped automat- 
ically from the skips into the ore bins, he says, it 
is carried away in trucks by an endless wire-rope 
haulage, driven by steam, to the depositing floors. 
These floors are made by removing the bush and 
grass from fairly level stretches of ground. After 
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“Where be they now?” he asked finally. “ What’s 
’come of them? Be they all died out?” 

Caleb roused himself from his memories. 

“Oh, they kind of dwindled, ’long the last of 
it,” he said. ‘‘’I was jest thinkin’ of what they’d 
come to at last—though I d’know-but Bainbridge 
Somes is goin’ to everage pretty well up with the 
rest of ’em, give him time ’nough. 

“This Bainbridge, he was the last of the men- 
folks of the Someses, though there was a daugh- 
ter that married and went to York State some- 
wheres, seems to me. But Bainbridge stayed here 
till he was grown, and it was gene’lly understood 
that he was goin’ to be the capsheaf of all the 
Someses—goin’ to make a name for ’em all out- 
side of the village, in some big way that nobody 
was ever very sartain ’bout. 

“T’ll say this for him, that I guess he tried, but 
for some reason he never seemed to quite make a 
fetch of it. I know he was in a bank in the city for 
a spell, but he got out of that, ’r the bank folks 
put him out, I d’know which. ’T any rate, it was 
commonly known here in town that he had gin 
bankin’ a trial and got done with it. 

“Next we knew of him was that he’d gone in a 
newspaper office, and some of ’em here in the vil- 
lage begun to look right off for pieces he’d wrote, 
cal’latin’ they’d see something more’n usual good ; 
but some others, knowin’ or mistrustin’ ’bout his 
bank experience, didn’t feel quite so sure. 

“T d’know jest how long he stayed with the 
paper business, but after a spell he cut loose, and 
after that we kep’ hearin fr’m time to time of 
other things he was doin’, ’r goin’ to do. 

‘*He kep’ goin’ downhill, I s’pose you might call 
it—keepin’ an eatin’ house f’r a spell, and then bein’ 
an auctioneer, and fin’ly he went on the road with 
acireus, sellin’ tickets and chorin’ round the circus 
in other ways, I’ve been given to understand.” 

Mr. Peaslee stopped as if he had finished his 
story, and the deacon, who was slightly mystified, 
seemed to be turning the matter over in his mind. 








FIELD OF “ 


BLUE" IN WHICH THERE MAY B 


| clear ing the face of the ground, it is hardened and 
| smoothed with heavy rollers until it is fit for use. 

Receiving grounds are laid out separately for each 
of the diamond mines on the four farms, and they 
cover an area of several thousand acres. The most 
extensive of any are the De Beers floors, which are 
laid off in rectangular sections, six hundred yards 
long and two hundred yards wide, on the farm, 
Kenilworth, adjoining the mine. They begin about 
a mile from the mines and extend for three miles 
to the east and a mile to the west. 

On the depositing ground a truck load is spread 
out to cover about twenty-one square feet. So over 
the miles of floor surface is outstretched an enor- 
mous carpet of ‘“‘blue’”’ somewhat less than a foot in 
thickness and sprinkled with invisible diamonds. 
It may appear to the reader that the word “‘invis- 
ible” is used to convey the idea that the diamonds 
are very small, but such is not the case, for many of 
the diamonds lying buried are as big as filberts, and 
it is not unusual to find them as large as walnuts. 
What is meant is that the diamonds contained in 
the blue ground are invisible to one walking cas- 
ually over the floors even after the ground has 
pulverized. During the fifteen years of my charge 
~of the De Beers mines I have never found a dia- 
mond on the floors. 

It will be seen that no pains have been spared 
to hasten and cheapen the flow of ground to the 
floors. After the blue ground has been spread out, 
it is necessary to wait patiently until the sun and 
the rain have contributed their service in disinte- 
grating the breccia. The effect of the exposure of 
this curious compound to heat and moisture is 
very remarkable. Large pieces of “blue,’’ which 
aré as hard as sandstone when freshly taken from 
the mine, soon begin to crumble on the depositing 
floors. To hasten the disintegration, the bed of 
“blue” is harrowed several times to turn up the 
bigger lumps and expose fresh faces of the ground 
to the sun. Spans of mules were originally used to 
drag the light harrows used in those days, but 
steam-traction engines are now employed to draw 
wheeled harrows with huge teeth to and fro across 
the floors. So the great spread of the floors looks 
like some vast ploughed farm where the laborers 
are preparing the soil for seed. 

The length of time required to effect the desired 
degree of pulverization depends on the season of 
the year and the amount of rainfall. 
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CALEB FINDS SOME GOOD IN THE 
SOMESES 


eg VER sence I’ve lived here in Dilmouth,” 

E commented Deacon Hyne, “I have heard 

folks speak of the Someses, and in most 

every case they speak ’sif the Someses, whoever 

they may be, was more’n common good. They’!1 

say a man walks round as big-appearin’ as old 
Squire Somes, or some such remark as that. 

‘‘Jest this mornin’, down at the store, Jake Sneed 
come in and got a load of truack—cheese and sugar 
and sech things; I didn’t take special notice what 
else—and paid f’r ’em with kind of a flourish, 
mebbe, and when he went out Obed Gunney took 
’easion to remark that havin’ a little money in 
his pocket made Jake act ’sif his name was Somes 
*stead of Sneed. What I’d like to know is, who are 
these Someses, to make sech a stir over, anyway?” 

“Mebbe,” argued Caleb Peaslee mildly, “the stir 
was on ’count of Jake payin’ for the things he got, 
’stead of gettin’ trusted for ’em, same’s he com- 
monly does, if he e’n find anybody that’!l let him 
have ’em that way. 

“But the Someses,” he went on hurriedly, fore- 
stalling the deacon, “well, I d’know’s I e’n put it 
into words for you so you’d know what they used 
to mean in this town. Fhey was the big bugs here 
once, war times and years b’fore, I guess. Most 
always there was a squire in the fam’ly, and they 
had money to lend, and they kind of took the place 
of the fust folks in town.” 

Mr. Peaslee seemed to be searching his mind 
for the vanished glories of the Somes family, and 





Mr. Hyne waited for him as patiently as he could. | 
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“But you said,” he ventured at length, “that he 
was everagin’ up with the rest on em. What did 
you mean by that?” 

“Why,” returned Caleb, ‘I mean this: he tried 
most every way of gettin’ a livin’ easy, and fin’ly, 
when he got down ’bout as low’s he could, he 
turned over a new leaf and tried work. 

“He come back to the country and went to live 
on a place his mother’s folks owned, over in Am- 
herst—two hund’ed acres of good land, only it 
needs hard, honest work to keep it good. And he 
settled down there and went to work and give up 
his grand notions of easy livin’ and a big name 
right then and there. And in doin’ that I guess 
mebbe he’s come nearer makin’ a name f’r the 
Someses than he ever could in any other way.” 

“How’s that?’ inquired the deacon. 

“Wal,” returned Caleb, ‘“‘he owns his farm free 
and clear, and he’s raisin’ a nice family, and he’s 
one of the s’lectmen. More’n that, I hear some 
talk of sendin’ him to the legislature. 

“The time may come,” hazarded Mr. Peaslee 
after a minute of-musing, ‘“‘when Amherst’ll have 
a byword about the Someses same as Dilmouth 
has now. I shouldn’t wonder a mite!” 
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BUFFALO BILL’S NIGHT RIDE 


HERE was much excitement at the post. 

The guards had been doubled, says Buffalo 

Bill in his autobiography, and Capt. Parker 
had called all the scouts together at his head- 
quarters. 

“Cody,” said Dick Curtis, the chief scout, “the 
captain is trying to get somebody to take dispatches 
to Gen. Sheridan. None of the scouts here seem 
willing to attempt the trip. They say that they are 
not well enough acquainted with the country to 
find their way at night.” 

“As far as the ride is concerned,” I said, ‘that 
would not matter. But this is risky business just 
now, with the country full of hostile Indians. Still, 
if no other man will volunteer, I will chance it, 
provided I am supplied with a good horse.” 

At this Capt. Nolan, who had been listening, 
said, “Bill, you can have the best horse in my 
company.” 

I picked the horse ridden by Capt. Nolan’s first 
sergeant. To the captain’s inquiry whether I was 
sure I could find my way, I replied, “I have 
hunted on every acre of ground between here and 
Fort Hays. I can almost keep my route by the 
bones of the dead buffaloes.” 

By ten o’clock that night I was on my way to 
Fort Hays, sixty-five miles distant across the coun- 
try. It was pitch dark, but that lessened the possi- 
bility of the Indians seeing me unless I stumbled 
on them by accident. My greatest danger was that 
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my horse might run into a hole and fall, and so 
get away from me. To avoid any such accident I 
tied one end of my lariat to my belt and the other 
to the bridle. I did not propose to be left alone, on 
foot, on that prairie. 

Before I had traveled three miles the horse, sure 
enough, stepped into a prairie dog’s hole. Down 
he went, throwing me over his head. He sprang 
to his feet before I could catch the bridle and gal- 
loped away in the darkness. But when he reached 
the end of the lariat he found that he was picketed 
to Bison William. I brought him up standing, re- 
covered my gun and was soon in the saddle again. 

When I came near Walnut Creek I unexpectedly 
rode into a herd of horses. A dog began to howl, 
and soon I heard Indians talking. In an instant 
they were on their ponies and after me. I urged 
my mount up the creek bottom and soon outdis: 
tanced them. I struck the old Santa Fe trail just 
at daybreak, and_shortly after reveille rode into 
the post, where Col. Moore, to whom I reported, 
asked for the dispatches from Capt. Parker for 
Gen. Sheridan. I said that I preferred to deliver 
them in person. Sheridan heard our voices and 
bade me come into his room. 

“Hello, Cody!” he said. ‘Is that you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. “I have dispatches for 
you.” 

He read them hurriedly, told me that they were 
very important, and asked all about the outbreak 
of the Kiowas and Comanches. 


oro 


THE INVENTION OF THE 
BLACKBOARD 


HE greatest of all inventions are said to be 

the common, simple, everyday things. It was 

about a hundred years ago, writes Prof. 
D’Arey W. Thompson in London Country Life, 
that a certain Scottish schoolmaster made the 
great invention ‘of the blackboard. The thing is 
hard to believe, but it is true. Since ‘‘Old Pillans’s’’ 
day his invention has penetrated into every schoo! 
all the world over. If he had drawn a royalty from 
it, he and his heirs would have been rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

He thoroughly understood the value of associa- 
tion, and he understood one important thing more, 
the immense advantage of not teaching too much. 
Maps were scarce in those days, but Pillans did 
not want them; at least he did not want them often 
or much; they were too crowded with places and 
names. He wanted to draw for himself and for his 
boys just what they should remember and just 
what they could understand. 

‘Let a board of a jet-black, unreflecting surface 
be employed,” said Pillans, ‘‘and our skeleton 
map drawn upon it with a chalk of a color appro- 
priate to the object delineated—green for the hills, 
light blue for the rivers, pink or any distinct color 
for the towns and a red cross for the scenes of 
battles and sieges—and it will be found greatly to 
delight the imagination and assist the memory.” 

Our schoolmaster made “many attempts before 
he finally succeeded in procuring a board on which 
the colored delineations should be visible to every 
spectator in a numerous class.” He tried “coach- 
pannel, mahogany, and several of the hard woods 
stained or painted black,” but they were all open 
to objection, ‘‘particularly to this, that as they re- 
flected a good deal of light, there was always a 
section of the pupils whose eyes were in the line 
of the reflected rays, and who could therefore see 
nothing of what I was demonstrating.” In the end, 
he chose a “quadrangular board of beech wood, 
not too finely planed, and stained black with log 
wood or other dye”; and I’ll be bound that that 
roughly planed bit of stained beech was a better 
beech than I had to use in my ¢lass this morning. 


e ¢ 
A SCIENTIFIC PARABLE 


There was once a tiny electron 
Who gazed about him and cried, 
“Tae an infinite thing is an atom! 
ow dee op and how long and how wide! 
oak the mind conceive anything hu er? 
Well, I can’t for one, and I’ve trie 


An atom peered vagnely sround a. 
And with every glance that he e: 

He thought, “Oh, a molecule’s limits 
Are most unbelievably vast; 

For cosmic bewildering greatness 
A molecule can’t be surpassed !”’ 


Ye the, pclentist’s lens microscopic, 
For all of its strength, failed to show 
limpse of electron or atom 
r molecule, either! And a 

We learna most excellent m 

Though just what it is I don’ t Pinew. 


—Berton Braley in Life. 
e's 


MOTHER’S REGIMENT 


SMALL boy who had just received a new 

A military uniform entered the street car one 

day with his mother. The little lad looked 

very fit, wore his uniform proudly, and attracted 
much attention. 

Finally a soldier entered the car and, seeing the 
boy, turned to him and asked in a kindly tone, 
“To what regiment, my lad, do you belong?” 

The word “regiment”? was new to the child. He 
hesitated a moment as if trying to grasp its sig- 
nificance, and then, with an air of pride, replied, 
“To mother’s regiment.” 

“That is right, my boy,” replied the soldier. 
“There are many of us in the service who stil! 
belong to mother’s regiment.” 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


S was very stout, says Everybody’s Magz- 
zine; she must have weighed nearly three 
hundred pounds. She was learning rolle! 
skating, and she had the misfortune to fall. Sey 
eral attendants rushed to her side, but were una)!’ 
to raise her at once. One said soothingly: 

“We'll get you up all right, madam; don’t 
alarmed.” 

“Oh, I’m not alarmed at all; but your floor is se 
terribly bumpy.” 
- And then from underneath came a feeble voic: 
“Tam not a bump. I’m an attendant.” 


Se 8 
THE ONLY WAY 


WO members of the Naval Reserve who ha: 

been stationed at an inland training cam, 

for twelve months, says the Argonaut, we!” 
leaving a picture show when a news weekly wa 
flashed on the screen. 





Sympathetic Stranger—Surely, my man, you would 
find it much easier if you pushed it. 
The Toiler—Ay, but I’m tired of the sight of it. 





—Bertram Prance in the Tatler. 








“Wait a minute, Jack,” said one. 

‘*What for?” 

“Here’s a news weekly coming on next ; 
we’ll see a battleship at last.” ~ 


may): 
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Sing a song of summer time: 
An ocean full of fun; 

Little waves with lacy frills 
Flouncing in the sun; 

Little crabs in scarlet coats 

_ Scuttling out of sight; 

Swishy fishes everywhere, 
Sailboats sailing white. 


A Song of Summer 
Time 


BY RICHARD J. BROWN 


DRAWINGS BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 
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Sing a song of summer time: 
Children full of joy; 

A peck of sea shells for a girl, 
Or starfish for a boy; 

Every child so bare and brown, 
Happy as a trout — 

Isn’t this the proper time 
To sing a song about? 

















THE KING, THE QUEEN AND THE CLOWN 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


Lois and George and little Peter were 

playing ‘‘dress-up.’’ They had played 
it every afternoon since they came to visit their 
grandfather. The garret was crammed with 
trunks and boxes, all of them full of quaint 
clothes that had been packed away for years 
in lavender and camphor. It was great fun to 
dress up in the queer costumes. 

‘* What in the world are those youngsters 
doing up in that garret?’’ grandfather asked 
his wife. 

‘Oh, they play games and read, ’’ was grand- 
mother’s answer. ‘‘I told them to have a good 
time in their own way.’’ 

Grandmother had forgotten all about the old 
clothes, but Lois and George and Peter did 
not know that, and so they opened trunk after 
trunk. Had not grandmother said, ‘‘Have a 
good time in your own way ?”’ 

‘*Let’s play king and queen,’’ Lois said. 
‘* Here is a silk dress that would just suit a 
queen. ’’ 

‘‘What shall I be?’’ piped up little Peter. 
‘*A prinee?’’ 

‘*Oh, I teh you what Peter can be! ’’ ex- 
claimed Lois. ‘‘He can be the court fool.’’ 

But Peter did not like that suggestion; he 
frowned and shook his head. \ 

‘* He doesn’t understand,’’ said George 
wisely. ‘‘All right, Peter; you can be the 
court clown. How will that do?’’ 

That would do very well, Peter said. He 
began to hop round and practice clown tricks. 

It took so long to find the proper clothes for 
a king, a queen and a clown that Lois and 
George decided to do the work that day 
and dress up the next. They worked hard, and 
when the supper bell rang the costumes were 
ready — sceptres, pasteboard crowns and all. 


U: in the garret of grandfather’s house 





On the following afternoon they scampered 
to the garret and dressed up in all their finery. 

‘*Let’s have a parade,’’ said George. ‘‘We’ll 
march round the garret with the king going 
first and the court clown bringing up the rear. ’’ 

So Lois played a tune on a comb, and the 
procession started. 

It was an interesting parade. There were 
some drawbacks, of course. The king’s royal 
robe was only an old army cape, and his long 
trousers were tucked into a pair of huge rubber 
boots. The queen’s hoop skirt was so big that 
she could scarcely step, and her long purple 
veil kept catching in things. But for all that 
the procession was very fine. ‘he upper part of 
the clown was completely covered by a ragged 
old pillowcase with a funny face painted 
on it and with a slit to breathe through. The 
clown himself cut many capers as he walked. 

‘*One—two, one—two!’’ cried George as he 
beat time lustily on a drum made out of a 
bandbox. Kings do not beat drums as a rule, 
of course, but any king would do so when his 
queen was playing a tune on a comb. 

‘*Hooray!’’ shouted the clown as he turned 
a@ somersault on a feather mattress. 

As they passed the little north window, Lois 
stopped playing. 

‘*Look at the people down in the ‘street !”? 
she exclaimed. ‘*‘ Such a crowd, and all of 
them are running one way! What can they be 
going to see?’’ 

‘*A circus, a cireus!’’ cried George. 

That was enough. Who could stay ina garret 


when a circus was anywhere near? Pell-mell | 
glatching | 


down the long stairs, scrambling, 

and falling, went the three. 
Downstairs there was no one to be seen, but | 

the front door was wide open. The children | 


| ran down the porch steps, out of the gate and | 





THEY RAN 








STRAIGHT INTO THE ARMS OF A JOLLY OLD GENTLEMAN 


DRAWN BY ELISABETH 8. WARREN 








THE CHILDRENS PAG 


up the street. Their minds were on the circus; 
| they had forgotten everything else. 
| But though they ran and ran they could 
| not find any circus. The crowd kept getting 
| thicker and thicker, and the air seemed smoky 
and strange. 

Some one said, ‘‘They’ve put the fire out.’’ 
| After that the crowd began to thin. 
| ‘* There wasn’t any circus, after all,’’ said 
| George. ‘‘Come on; let’s go home.’’ 

But where was home? The little country 
children did not know. Worse still, they had 
forgotten the name of the street, for they were 
not used to streets. 

‘*Well, anyway, we know who our grand- 
father is,’’ Lois said in a tone of thankfulness. 

She took Peter by the hand and marched up 
to a group of boys. 

‘*Can you tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘how to get 
back to Mr. William Smith’s house?’’ 

The boys turned and looked at the group; 
then they roared with laughter. And George 
and Lois and Peter remembered for the first 
| time how they were dressed! 

They -did not wait for another word. George 





| pulled his royal cape over his face, Lois held | 
, | ° 





up her full skirt as best she might, 
away they ran with Peter between them. 

Fortunately for them, they ran straight into 
the arms of a jolly old gentleman. 

‘*Bless me!’”’ he said. ‘‘What is all this?’’ 

With one voice they told him they were lost. 

Fifteen minutes later, just as grandmother 
was saying, ‘‘It’s nearly supper time; I must 
go and call those childrert,’’ the telephone rang. 

** Hello! ’’ said a voice, when grandfather 
took down the receiver. ‘‘Have you missed a 
king, a queen and a clown ?”’ 

**Missed what?’’ grandfather cried. 

Just then he heard a more familiar voice at 
the other end of the line. 

**Missed us, granddad! We’re coming!’’ 

And come they did, a few moments later, in 
the charge of the jolly old gentleman. They 
looked rather queer, but they were all smiling. 
The king had a bag of gumdrops, the queen 
was eating taffy, and the clown’s big sleeves 
were weighted down with apples and cakes. 

‘*Dear me!”’ cried their grandparents, aston- 
ished. ‘‘What on earth does this mean ?’’ 

But as soon as they found out what it meant 


and 





they smiled just as broadly as anyone else. 
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| THE EXPLANATION 
BY HARRISON LONG 
| Dame Henrietta Fowler, though the barnyard loudly chaffed, 


Determined that her children should all be 


be photographed. 


She said, ‘‘It is the fashion,’’ and snmroothed their feathers down, 
_A dozen to each duckling, and took them up to town. 


Now Diddle Duck was quiet, and Daddle Duck was good, 
| And Wardell Duck behaved himself the very way he should; 


**You say, 
If Mr. Rooster takes it, Ma, how can 





| Ly ago in the Grass Moon, which is the 


white man’s April, there fell such a 

heavy rain that the land was covered 

with water to the depth of twelve inches or 

| more, and many of the insects and other small 

creatures were drowned. The only way the 

| rabbits and chipmunks could get round was by 
jumping from rock to rock. 

Many of the rocks had jagged edges, and 
that made it very hard for the little animals. 
One poor little gray rabbit had hopped about 
so much in search of food that he had cut his 
left hind foot and was so lame that he could 
go no farther; yet he was so hungry that he 
dared not stop. He stood balancing on the edge 
of a sharp rock while he gazed anxiously round 
in the hope of seeing something to eat. Just 
as he was about to give up in despair he saw 
a little patch of green a yard or two away. 
Looking closer, he saw that it was a patch of 
clover. The reason the clover was not covered 
by the flood was that it grew at the top of a 
hillock, and the water had not yet risen so high. 

Here at last was something to eat! 

It was the kind of thing, too, that the rabbit 
liked best of all. To this day clover leaves are 
a favorite article of food with rabbits, and in 
those days they were their chief article of diet. 
Clover grew much taller and stronger then 
than now, and one plant was enough to furnish 
a rabbit with a meal. But the plant was not 
| much to look at it. No blossom grew among its 
| leaves. Year after year it had besought the 
| Great Spirit to give it flowers such as the other 

plants had; but the prayer had never been | 
| answered. 
The hungry little rabbit, who cared only for | 
the leaves, stood balancing himself on the sharp | 
rock and quivering with eagerness. He could | 





| But Bill Duck acted dreadfully: he flapped his frowsy wings, 
And flopped about with little squawks and funny flutterings. 


Red Rooster, the photographer, said, ‘‘ Put yourself at ease. 
Pray turn your thoughts to gnats and worms — and now look pleasant, please !’’ 


Bill Duck’s breastbone began to heave, his chest with sobs was shakea ; 
He said, ‘‘Boohoo, I do not want to have my own taken! 


Poor Mrs. Hen was mortified. She said, ‘‘ What is the use 
Of being born a duck and then behaving like a goose? 


**Come, William, no more nonsense, now ; 
Your photograph without delay. Keep still, for pity’s sake!”’ 


And then —and not till then — they found why he was acting so. 
‘“*T want my picture for my own!”’ he cried. ‘‘ And Oh, and Oh, 


‘Let Mr. Rooster take your picture!’ but, boohoo! 


let Mr. Rooster take 


I have it, too?”’ 


ORAWN BY C. W. GAUSS 





THE LEGEND OF THE CLOVER 


BY ALICE W. HAMILTON 


hardly wait to set his teeth into those juicy 
green leaves. But how was he to manage? The 
patch of clover was entirely surrounded by 
water; there would be nothing to stand on 
while he ate. 

All at once he made up his mind to jump. 
The largest of the clover stalks looked stout 
enough to bear his weight; if he could land on 
that particular stalk all would be well. 

So he jumped —and to his joy be landed 
plumb on the stoutest clover stalk! The plant 
gave a little under his weight; it bent until 
the leaves were partly under the water; but it 
held him, and that was enough. 

The starving little rabbit clung to the friendly 
stalk and ate his fill of the clover that grew 
near by. He was so nearly famished that it 
took him a long time to get enough, but finally 
he was satisfied. 

As he turned to jump back to the rock his 
little heart and stomach were both full. He 
was so thankful that he said earnestly, ‘‘ I 
hope the Great Spirit will give to all clover 
plants whatever they may want most.’’ Then 
he made his jump. 

The Great Spirit answered his prayer. It 
said to the clover, ‘‘In everlasting memory of 
your kindness to that little rabbit you shall 
have blossoms, O clover. ’’ 

When summer came again, sure enough the 
clover bore flowers, and the flowers were 
shaped Ifke a rabbit’s foot. Moreover, because 
the foot of the little castaway rabbit was cut 
| and bleeding, many of the blossoms were pink 

mixed with white. All the fields rejoiced with 
the clover for the beauty of its blossoms. : 

And from that day to this the leaves of the 
clover bear the watermarks they got when the 

weight of the rabbit dipped them into the flood. 
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PRESIDENTIAL INVENTIONS 


HO took out patent No. 6469? It covers an 
interesting device for floating a Mississippi 
flatboat that has run aground. According 





to the inventor’s description and the small model 
he submitted, the invention consisted of an ingen- 
ious arrangement of bellows to be placed on either 
side of the boat. When she stuck in the mud, the 


for Over half 
| crew should promptly inflate the bellows and cause 


acentury = 


j Who took out this fantastic patent? It was 
/ Abraham Lineoln, as Mr. Bruce Barton reminds 
us in the American Magazine. Nor was Lincoln 
our only inventive President. Indeed, a study of 
the patent-office records suggests that there were 
three; but the suggestion is misleading. To be 
sure, Andrew Jackson of Tennessee received 
Patent No. 730,918, issued to protect “Certain new 
and useful Improvements in the Eye-Protectors 
for Chickens.” But he was not Old Hickory. 

The other genuine inventor among our Presi- 
dents was Thomas Jefferson, whose ingenious 
amateur potterings at his workbench resulted in 
much happiness for himself and in several inven- 
tions, more practical than bellows for flatboats or 
spectacles for chickens. One of them was a cane 
in three sections that could be converted into a 
chair. The weaiied pedestrian had only to sepa- 
rate the cane into its three sections, combine them 
and sit down to rest. Or the horseman could carry 
it slung to his saddle. Jefferson himself often did 
so when attending services on Sunday at Char- 
lottesville in a small, rude, seatiess courthouse. 
That was early in his career, but he was Vice 
President at the time when tie devised another 
| form of chair, still in familiar use. This was a re- 
| volving office chair, which his political opponents 
declared he invented to facilitate looking all ways 
| at once. Even his friends would refer to it as “Mr. 
Jefferson’s whirligig.” 

Of a third invention that grew out of his experi- 
ence as a farmer at Monticello Jefferson had good 
reason to be proud. It was a plough with an im- 
proved mouldboard—that portion above the share 
which turns over the earth. He used much of his 
leisure time during two years.in working out 
from Euclid a mouldboard that would offer min- 
imum resistance. When he was at last satisfied, 
he sent one of his new ploughs to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of the Seine, of which his French 
friend, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld,'a noted 
agricuiturist, was an officer. The plough won a 
gold medal; and eight years later, when he had 
become President, the society paid him the pretty 
eompliment of presenting him with a special 
plough, equipped with his invention—the best 
plough that France could make. 
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A PONDEROUS DICTIONARY 
Tue ponderous dictionaries of Europe, even 







Fine Medium. 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


SPENCERTAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 
tried and true as your old 
copy-book axioms. They 
are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
We want you to know the 
superiority of Spencerian 













the famous many-volumed etymological 
index of Larousse, which is the monumental 
work of all modern tongues, are, more than sur- 
passed, says the New York Sun, by the Arabic 


Pens. Send 10c for ten dif- ied of ca aeneees yams aa, — sl 
‘erent sample sanda still the great authority for students in that lan- | 
— sip - —; 


The Arabic dictionary most tised by scholars who 
are familiar with no other language is in twenty 
quarto volumes and weighs close to one hundred 
pounds. There is a fifty-pound ten-volume abridg- 
ment of it, presumably for use at home. This and 
virtually all the Arabic dictionaries were made 
in the time of the great Harun-al-Rashid. 

The Islamic Empire is credited by Moslems with 
two great eras. The first was that of conquest, 
when the only history was written with the sword 
Then came centuries of Mohammedan domination, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York jf 








they had conquered in Asia and in the Iberian 
| peninsula. During these art and literature flour- 





time of Caliph Harun-al-Rashid. 


| the daily life of the nomad Arabs for centuries 
has an enormous number of synonyms. The lion, 
for example, was feared by villagers and hunted 


Therefore in the Arabic dictionary the lion has 
more than a hundred different names. The camel 
| was the sole means of transportation across the 
thirsty deserts and is characterized in one hun- 
| dred and twenty-two different ways. 


two great stand-bys of the Arab. There are more 
| than two hundred different words that convey 


words, such as tent, flocks, herds, water, woman, 
sun and air, have long lists of synonyms that are 


“I Now Hear Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified 
to the wonderful results obtained from the 
ACOUSTICON, we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a penny of 
expense and entirely at our risk to accept the 


some slight explanation why Arabic dictionaries 
are of so large size. 


the Babylonians, and it is also contended by them 
that it was the tongue in which Abraham spoke. 


ee 
1920 Acousticon 

° THE WONDERFUL WOODCHUCKING 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL wnebcmnes 


No Deposit—No Expense 


The new Acousticon is smaller, better and 
of greater efficiency than ever. Just write 
saying that you are hard of hearing and 
will try the ‘Acousticon.”’ The trial will 
not cost you one cent, for we even pay de- 
livery charges. 

WARNING! There is no good reason why 
everyone should not make as liberal a trial offer 
as we do, so do not send money for any instr ument 
for the deaf until you have tried it. The ‘‘Acous- 
ticon’’ has improvements and patented features 
which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what 
you have tried in the past, send for your free trial 
of the ‘‘Acousticon”’ today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1367 Candler Building, New York 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 336 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
Ask your the red stove 


Storekeeper for STOVINK remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. | 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


“How much wood would a woodchuck chuck if a 

woodchueck would chuck wood ? 

That was the query that tortured me in my gullible 

youngsterhood, 

used to wonder with all my might, and I 

er have understooc 

llow muc h wood would a woodchuck chuck 

woodchuck would chuck wood. 


For 


if a 


What did they mean by “chucking” wood, I used 
to wonder dimly ; 

And ¥ hy was the wood in need to be chucked, I 

sed to ask folks, grimly. 

But they’ d only grin w hen “they answered me as 
swiftly as they could: 

“How much wood would a woode hue k chuck if a 
woodchuck would chuck wood ? 








“Pri 7 what does it matter how much gets, chicked, 
nd why must the woodehuck ¢ 

And ~ hat will the weary woode huek "do when he’s 
tinished and all through it’ 

But never would anyone set me right; and by their 
quiz they stood: 

“How mueh wood would a woodchuck chuck if a 
woodchuck would chuck wood ? 





Oh, I a to wonder myself to sleep, and frequently 


the never-sated * 

For all of my thoughts were serious then; and I 
fain would have understoc 

How much wood the woodchuck =e ked when 
he woodchueck would ehuck wood 





To think “of the wood ; pua the ehucking chuck and 
“why” 


when the Moslems peacefully held the empires | 


ished and the Arabic dictionary was born. In Ara- | 
bia the flower of this period was in the golden 


not only for sport but as a matter of necessity. | 


But above all, the horse and the sword were the 


ideas of “horse” and “sword.” All other familiar | 


interchangeable and in constant use. This affords | 
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- | Each of the words that have been ‘familiar in| & 


Arabic, so the Arabs say, was the language of 

















than Weather ’ 


ATRICK Garments are stylish pocens 

They are carefully finished and tailored 

from Patrick cloth and possess all the 
qualities of warmth, comfort and service- 
ability for which this fabric is famous. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth. 
It is as distinctive to America as are friezes 
to Ireland, cheviots to Scotland and tweeds 
to England. It is made of the thick, long-fiber 


wool from “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Wool 
Garments 
for 
Outdoor 
Boys 














Manufactured exclusively in Patrick woolen 
mills and made up into garments in Patrick 

ies. Patrick Is every factur- 
ing process—from raw wool to finished 
garments. 


Look for the green and black 
Patrick label. It is found only on 
Patrick Pure Wool Products. If * 
your dealer does not handle 
em we will refer you to one 
who does. 


Send for 1920-21 le 
Book showing Macki- 
naws, Sweaters, Great- 
coats and Caps for boys 
as well as for men and 
women, also the Pat- 
eg Elbex 























Hubbard's 
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thes: ads toch "Se <4 

PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS. 


Sole occien turers of both 
Cloth and Garments 


Duluth, Minn. 
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4 Pure Rarilien Wool from Shoop that thrive i in the Snows 


$7-00 5500 $920 & $10:2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he best known 

shoes in the 
world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
.the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price ‘paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they «» 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by tl 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under th: 
direction and supervision of experience: 
men, all working with an honest determin< 
tion to make the best shoes for the pric 
that money can buy. 
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and $5.50 


re i is 


i MENSENE SHOES h 


W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. Order ct from 
factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having by pe Vb, f , 


las shoes. e@ name and price is plainly 
a 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co 
157 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 
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SCOUTS OF 


by Gen. Charles King 


ITH the names of our frontier gen- 

W erals—white and Indian—readers of 

The Youth’s Companion may have 
become familiar. The red men knew the white 
leaders even as they did their own, and esti- 
mated them at their true value. Gen. Crook 
they both loved and feared, but trusted implic- 
itly. Gen. Miles, with his restless energy, they 
dreaded. He long commanded a famous regi- 
ment, the 5th Infantry, among whose officers 
were some of the best and bravest of our Indian 
fighters. Mackenzie was another leader they 
hated to encounter. Merritt could outdo an 
Indian at his own tactics and twice taught 
the hostiles that, properly led, the trooper was 
more than a match for them. Gen. Eugene 
Carr, too, gave them a lesson from the same 
book, and one they never forgot. 

With all their courage and energy those sol- 
dier victors over a savage, scientific and finely 
armed and mounted array. of warriors could 
have accomplished little but for a class of men 
little known and-less understood to-day—the 
scouts of the plains. 

A wild, picturesque, profane and not alto- 
gether reliable or reputable lot they were, bar- 
ring a limited few. Long years in the open, 
with boundless space, air, imagination and the 
fact that few could prove their stories to be 
lies, had given them a freedom of speech and 
a mode of life that made them monarchs of 
their survey. Certain it is that they knew the 
country and the Indian. 

Above the common run of their rank and 
file, there loomed a baker’s dozen of quiet, 
resolute men whose services deserve commem- 
oration in enduring bronze in the state capitols 
whose sites were Indian villages when first 
these pioneers led our columns through the 
wilderness. 

There were others not so quiet or resolute, 
yet gifted with plainscraft and cunning, and 
having a love of fight and a passion for drink 
and play when not actually afield that made 
them men of double lives, valuable on cam- 
paign but too versatile at other times to be re- 
liable. But we had also that rara avis, the scout 
who would neither drink nor gamble nor swear. 

Capt. Jack, sometimes called the Poet Scout, 
was of that unusual type, and twice, at least, 
to my knowledge, he was the hero of a remark- 
able exploit that demanded nerve, courage and 
endurance. 

Once we were cut off from all communica- 
tion in August, ’76, afar up in the wild and 
beautiful region, north of the Big Horn Range, 
that the Sioux fought so long and hard to 
retain. The Indians were on every side of us, 
but mostly ahead. 

It was just after the terrible affair in which 
Custer and his devoted followers were wiped 
from the face of the earth. The Sioux were in 
a mad riot of triumph and rejoicing, yet were 
scattering before our heavy column. Capt. Jack 
had reached Gen. Crook’s intrenched camp on 
the Deje Agie—'Tongue River—too late to start 
with the expedition, but, determined to share 
its fortunes and serve as scout, he set forth all 
alone, followed our beaten trail in the darkness, 
hid in the stream beds by day and spurred on 
by night, and actually succeeded in dodging 
the lurking Indian scouts and reaching us in 
safety away down on the Rosebud. 

Again, in September, Crook’s almost starv- 
ing column had two days of sharp battle at 
Slim Buttes in Dakota, with the Sioux under 
their famous leader, Crazy Horse. Bearing the 
New York Herald’s dispatch, Capt. Jack rode 
away over a wilderness of rain-swept prairie 
and swollen streams, in search of the Black 
Hills settlements, probably eighty miles to the 
south, where he might get a bite to eat, and 
possibly a fresh horse, then another hundred 
miles to a telegraph station in Nebraska. Luek 
and pluck bore him through, and he accom- 
plished his mission. Both times he took his life 
in his hands. 

One of the most perilous duties assigned to 
our intrepid pioneers was that of bearing dis- 
patches for commanders in the field to distant 
posts or stations. It was on a hot September 
day that Gen. Miles found it necessary to send 
messengers to Camp Supply, nearly two hun- 
dred miles distant. 

Two scouts, Chapman and Dixon, and four 
troopers of the 6th Cavalry were selected. 
When fifty miles away from help of any kind 
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they were cut off and surrounded by the sav- | 
ages. Their horses were stampeded, and then 
followed a fight for their lives. It lasted long, | 
for men sell their lives dearly at such times. | 
Driven from one shelter to another, they made 
a rush for a buffalo wallow, and, though all 
four of the soldiers had been wounded, all but 
one reached the hollow. That poor lad, sorely | 
hit, fell bleeding on the open prairie. 

Bidding his comrades keep up a lively fire 
on such Indians as might try to head him off, 
Chapman ran back, lifted the helpless man and 
staggered with his heavy burden toward his 
fellows. Twice he had to drop him, draw his 
revolver and fight, for the Indians were fren- 
zied with rage at their losses and made des- | 
perate efforts to get the two. When Chapman 
finally fell into the wallow one foot was shot 
away at the ankle. 

Rescue came to them the very next day, but 
only just in time. One soldier was dead, and 
the other scout, Dixon, was the only man not 
sorely wounded. 

For several years after the close of the Civil 
War each cavalry regiment when on Indian 
campaign was accompanied by three or four of | 
these civilian scouts, chosen as a rule for their | 
knowledge of the country and of the Indians. | 
Some were from the Indians themselves, es- | 
pecially in Arizona, where, after thoroughly | 
subduing the Hualapais and certain bands of 
Apache Mohaves, Gen. Crook organized them 
against the Tonto Apaches; they gave as a rule | 
good service. The Apache Yumas, however, 
were not so reliable; they sometimes ran and 
left their officers in the lurch. 

Two half - breeds, father and son, Big Bat 
and Little Bat, were long in the employ of 
the army and guided many a scouting party | 
in Wyoming and Dakota, but Frank Gnuard, | 
another half-breed, was Crook’s choice. 

Custer, in his earlier Indian campaigns, pre- 
ferred a quaint old-timer of the plains known | 
as California Joe; but later he pinned his faith | 
on Bloody Knife, an Indian with a history, | 
who hated the Sioux; and a young brave of | 
the Crow tribe, Curly by name, rode with | 
him into his last fierce battle with the warrior | 
nation. Curly was the only man who followed 
Custer into the hornet’s nest on the breaks of | 
the Little Bighorn that sultry Sunday morn- 
ing and escaped with his life. 

Most of the scouts had what might be called 
their ‘‘beat,’’ a section of country in which 
they were supreme; but there was one man | 
who seemed to know the country thoroughly | 
from the Rockies to the Missouri, from the | 
Yellowstone to the Red River of the South | 
—a man who held the entire confidence of 
Gens. Emory, Carr and Merritt, successive 
commanders of the 5th Cavalry in the liveliest | 
of its Indian days. | 

It was William F. Cody who guided the | 
regiment in that famous roundabout march | 
that enabled Gen. Carr to head off and strike | 
a great band of hostile Sioux at Summit | 
Springs, rescue their captives and scatter the | 
red men far and wide. Buffalo Bill was then | 
young, tall, graceful; a fine shot and a famous | 
horseman, with manners gentle and courteous | 
in the extreme. Seven years afterwards he was | 
in the far East when his old regiment was 
ordered up for the Sioux campaign in 1876, 
and he caught us in time for the ride to the 
Black Hills and the stirring little fight with 
the southern Cheyennes that beautiful July 
morning on the War Bonnet—Hat Creek, our 
frontier iconoclasts call it; its Sioux name is 
Wapidha. 

It began with a spirited single combat 
between Cody and the young chief Yellow 
Hand, and two more striking warriors I never 
saw than were they as they met in full career 
—RBill in a Mexiean vaquero dress of black 
velvet, the Indian superb in paint and feathers. 
It was my luck to be in command of the out- 
post at dawn that day, and so to see much but 
not all of the duel, for every man of my dozen 
had his hands full in a minute. Yellow Hand’s 
bold challenge to ‘‘Pahahaska’’ brought Bill 
at him with a rush, and the next I saw of the 
daring young chief was his lifeless form on 
the sod as our skirmish line swept over it. | 
Cody was easily the hero of that day’s grapple | 
and the stirring chase that followed. To us of 
the 5th Cavalry he was always the most famous 
of the scouts of the plains. 










Dorothy Mullen, of 
City Island, N. Y., 
at 14 months. 
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‘ Dorothy was 


a Prize Winner- 


and so was herlittle 
brother 


HEN she was a tiny baby, 

Dorothy Mullen was a 
prize winner in the baby contest 
held at City Island, N. Y. She 
was an Eagle Brand baby. So, 
naturally, when Dorothy’s little 
brother arrived in the world some 
time later, his food was Borden’s 
Eagle Brand, too. 


At nine months this little boy stood alone and 
was able, by the strength of his arms, to hang 
suspended from a bar. His parents, of course, 
uarded this baby carefully from birth and 
elped, in every way, his rapid development. 
But Mrs. Mullen is glad to give Eagle Brand most 


of the credit for the physical perfection of her 
children. 


During the past 62 years Eagle Brand has carried 
more babies through the delicate feeding stages 
than all other infant foods combined. It is made 
of purest milk, from carefully supervised dairies, 
combined with pure sugar. It is extremely easy 
to digest. The curd which it ; 

forms in the stomach is similar Bardens 

THE NATION’S 


to that formed by mother’s 


. MILK 
milk. Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Malted Milk 
Milk Chocolate 
Condensed Coffee 





Eagle Brand keeps until you 
need it—in all seasons and all 
places. It is sold at groceries 
everywhere and at drug stores. 





Established 1857 


The Borden Baby Chart booklet is 
free for the asking and very useful. It 
shows what baby should weigh each 
week compared with weight at birth. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building 
108 Hudson Street New York City 
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‘NATURE o Fe <CIENC &: 


HE FULLER'S TEASEL.—The fuller’s teasel 

by botanists is supposed to be a variety of the 

wild teasel, from which it differs only in the scales 
of the flower heads’ being hooked instead of 

| straight. The flower heads of the fuller’s tease}, 
says Chambers’s Journal, are an article of impor- 
tance in the manufacture of cloth. They are used 
for dressing certain kinds of woolen cloth. Every 
piece of broadcloth requires from fifteen hundred 

| to two thousand teasel heads to bring out the; , 
| proper nap, after which they are useless. The heads | | 
| are fixed in regular order upon cylinders that are | | 
made to revolve in such a manner that the hooks | | 
| of the teasels come in contact with the surface of 
the cloth and thus raise the nap, which is after- 
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wards cut level. Without the teasels, cloth manu- 
facture could not have made the progress it has, 
as the purpose for which the teasel is employed 
| has never been effected with equal success by the 
| most carefully contrived machinery. Wire brushes 
| are very generally used, but, being less elastic 
| than the fine claws of the teasel, they are more 
likely to injure the fabric, and so are used only on 
certain kinds of cloth. The teasel plant is still 
grown in Yorkshire and other parts of England, 
but not so extensively as in other days. French 
teasels are sometimes used, because they are 
smaller and not so sharp as the Yorkshire teasels. 
Raising -machines with wire cards have ousted 
teasels in a good many manufactures; but flan- 
nels, blankets, rugs, doeskins, beavers, meltons, 
| milled worsteds and all faced cloths are still 
| raised by teasels. It is remarkable that such an 
ancient and apparently rude contrivance should 
have held the field so long against mechanical in- 
vention and progress. 







Little Hurts 
From Getting Big 






aera 


Small skin injuries are liable 
to become serious. Do not 
give them a chance. 
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New-Skin is a preventive and 
a protection. It is antiseptic 
and it forms a covering that 
keeps out the germs. 


GIANT SNAIL.—One of the London zodlogi- 
cal gardens, says the Popular Science Monthly, 
has a collection of giant snails that recently came 
from East Africa. Many of the new species meas- 
ure eight inches in length and lay eggs as large 
as those of a pigeon. 
Both the snail and the 
eggs are considered as 
great delicacies by the 
native Africans. 


Have it on hand and use it 
promptly when required. 





15c and 30c. Atall Druggists 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York 
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“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” NEW SOURCE OF YS 
EDIBLE OIL.— 
A giant snail with its egg, 
A plant that belongsto — shown in comparison with 


| the lettuce family, and 
that is now cultivated : 
in upper Egypt and can be grown with profit in 
certain parts of the Sudan, says the Bulletin of 
the Imperial Institute, is a new source of edible 
oil. The seed yields, under pressure, from thirty- 
seven to thirty-eight per cent of oil, and certain 
specimens of fresh seed from the Sudan, which 


a snail of ordinary size 
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Holeprawt Hosiery 


Holeproof Hosiery is chosen by some men for its brilliant, 
lustrous style—by others for its wonderful wearing quali- 
ties. But whether you seek beautiful appearance or 
exceptional durability, you are sure of getting both in 
fullest measure in Holeproof. 


Offered in pure Silk, Silk Faced and Luster- 
ized Lisle styles for men, women and children 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co, of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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contained less than four per cent of water, yielded 
more than forty-four per cent. The oil is odorless, 
of a light-yellow color and without disagreeable 
taste. The seed is so small that it cannot be handled 
with ordinary equipment, but the oil product is so 
valuable that new machinery will no doubt be 
built to do the work. 


MERICANIZING THE EASTER LILY.— 
That it is entirely practicable to Americanize 
the Easter lily has been demonstrated by horti- 
culturists of the Department of Agriculture at 
the Arlington experimental farm. Several hun- 
dred plants came into bloom that were grown 
from seed produced on the farm instead of from 
bulbs imported from Japan or Bermuda, as most 
of the bulbs in the hands of American florists have 
been. Not only are the plants a thoroughly Amer- 
ican product, but they flower in approximately 
fifteen months, whereas it is usually three years 
before the foreign-grown bulbs come into bloom. 
Another part of the experiments has been growing 
Easter lilies outdoors. It has been found that they 
| will winterkill in the Gulf Coast states but live 
| outdoors in colder regions. The usual mildness of 
| the extreme South produces a top growth that a 
sudden drop in temperature kills, whereas the 
normal cold fartherenorth keeps the bulbs dor- 
mant. 
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HE LARGEST BATTLESHIP AFLOAT.—It 

is not in gun power, says Chaibers’s Journal, 
that the Hood, the latest English superdread- 
| naught, excels, but in the combination of great 
gun power and high speed. The new battleship 
has a designed speed of thirty-one knots, whereas 
earlier battleships were capable of steaming only 
twenty-five knots. To obtain the high speed it has 
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been necessary almost to double the power, no 
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JEMAND as Mechanical ‘Deattemen.” 
Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 
Steady advancement. ony. secure positions 
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Students. Write to-day, stating your age, for 
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Keep Your Skin- Pores 
Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled “ST? AMMERING, Its Origin and 





H. M.S. HOOD 


| less than 144,000 horse power being required, as 
| against 75,000 horse power in the Queen Elizabeth. 
The length of the hull is 860 feet. The main arma- 
ment consists of eight fifteen-inch guns in four 
| turrets. Curiously enough, the thickness of the side | 
| armor, as compared with that of the Queen Eliza- 
beth, has been reduced from thirteen inches to 
twelve, but the protection for the barbettes is two 
inches thicker, and that for the gun houses four | 
inches thicker, than in the older vessels. The main 
deck, too, is thicker. Protection from torpedoes is | 
afforded by modified “blisters” along each side of 
the hull under the water and by a division of the 
hull into an unusually large number of water-tight 
compartments. As the Hood was designed after 
| the battle of Jutland, no doubt the innovations are 
the result of experience. Originally four battle- 
The Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special tuition | ships of the Hood type were ordered, but contracts | 


rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine. 
Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write soap. | for the other three were canceled soon after the 





























The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. | armistice was signed. 





RED AND BLACK 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


“‘Red’’ Pepper Burns again! —‘‘Red’’ of the flaming 
hair and sunny smile and the understanding heart— 
and “‘Black’’—Robert Macpherson Black, the ex- 
ceptionally human young clergyman who came to 
preach at the Stone Church. This has been called 
by one reader, ‘“Mrs. Richmond’s radiant novel.’’ 
Through the story shine those qualities of mind and 
heart and soul which hearten and inspire thousands 
of readers. This Book offers a welcome opportunity 
to follow the further experiences of ‘‘Red’’ Pepper 
Burns, who has become a familiar figure to a very 


wide circle of readers. 
Send us $2.50 for one new 


How to Get the Book. yearly subscription for The 


Youth’s Companion (not for any member of your household), with 
15 cents extra, and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of Red and Black. 














NOTE, This Book given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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published here for the first time. 

During the Civil War Capt. William 
H. Slater was so severely wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg that he lost his right leg; for many 
weeks indeed his life was despaired of, and 
only the devoted nursing of his wife brought 
him back to comparative health. He could not 
of course return to the field of service, and at 
last a detail was found for him under the chief 
of the Commissary Department. 

Before enlisting in the war the captain had 
sold out his business in New Jersey at a 
heavy sacrifice, and so now he and his wife 
and seven small children were almost entirely 
dependent on his salary. But to his chagrin 
he soon found that for some reason he could 
not please his superior officer; he performed 
his duties faithfully, however. In the course 
of a few weeks he became convinced that 
everything was being done to make his position 
so unpleasant that he would have to resign, 
and that, if he did not 
do so, a cause would 
be trumped up for dis- 
missing him. 

‘“*T can see no way 
out of the trouble, ’’ he 
said anxiously to his 
wife as they discussed 
the situation one eve- 
ning. ‘‘I’m sure that 
he intends to discharge 
me in order to put in 
a friend of his. What 
shall we do for our 
daily bread in these 
hard times?’’ 

His little daughter, 
who had happened to 
hear the conversation, 
asked why he did not 
tell the President. 

‘* That is impossi- 
ble,’’ he replied sadly. 
‘*The President is far too busy to see me, or 
to take a personal interest in the thousands 
of grievances that are brought to him.’’ 

The matter made a strong impression upon 
the child, and after she had gone to bed she 
lay for a long time thinking about it. Suddenly 
she sat up in bed in intense excitement over a 
plan that had come into her head. She could 
hardly sleep during the rest of the night. 

Immediately after breakfast the next morn- 
ing she begged her mother to allow her to go 
on an errand that she need not explain until 
her return. Dressing in her little Sunday gown 
and tying the long thick braids of her dark 
hair with her best ribbon, she set out for the 
White House. Her heart almost failed her 
when she passed within the picketed inclosure 
and looked at the stately white walls. Sum- 
moning all her courage, however, she went up 
the long walk to the front door, then gave the 
bell a gentle pull. 

A tall man with a bristling moustache came 
to the door. He gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise when he saw her and asked what in the 
world she wanted there at eight o’clock in 
the morning. She told him, very timidly, that 
she wished to see the President. 

The man began to laugh, but, noticing her 
grieved little face, he stopped and told her that 
it was much too early to see the President. 
And besides, did she not know that the Pres- 
ident was far too busy to see even many of the 
great men who came to see him? 

Tears sprang to the child’s eyes. ‘‘O Mr. 
Doorkeeper,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘my business is 
very important! My father is a soldier, and he 
is in trouble. Oh, I must see the President, 
for he is the only one who can help him.’’ 

Her earnestness was so intense that the 
doorkeeper said: 

‘‘Well, the President can’t see anyone for 
two hours or more. Come back then and try 
again if you want to.’’ 

Go home before she had seen the President? 
Never! Was not there some place where she 
could wait for him? The doorkeeper rather 
reluctantly told her that there was if she 
would not get tired, and he opened the door a 
little wider for her to push in. 

The executive oftices were then in the second 
story of the east wing of the White House. 
The child mounted the wide stairs leading to 
them and took her place in one of the big 
chairs in the long corridor. For almost two 
hours she sat there alone. 

Soon after ten o’clock other people began to 
come in, people of all sorts and conditions. 
Hour after hour she waited, with gradually 
failing hope as she heard one and then an- 
other tell how they had ~vaited, some of them 
for many days, vainly trying to see the Presi- 
dent. 

It was discouraging, but in her sturdy little 
soul the child determined that she would stay 
all the day and through the dark night, too, 
if they would let her. For see the President 


Tons little story of Abraham Lincoln is 








“HOW AM 1 TO KNOW THAT THIS STORY... 
1S TRUE?” 





she must! She kept an alert lookout, and 
whenever the tall doorkeeper passed her she 
gave him a bright nod to remind him that she 
was still there. 

The afternoon was almost gone when she 
saw this doorkeeper cautiously open the door 
of the room that, hours before, she had learned 
was the one that led into the President’s office. 
He peered round as if he were looking for 
some one, and in a flash the thought struck the 
girl that she was the one he was looking for. 
She rose to her feet in an excited tremor. He 
saw her and nodded his head affirmatively, and 
she flew across the corridor to him. 

‘The President will see you now,’’ he whis- 
pered, and, thrusting her into the room, he 
closed the door behind her. 

On the other side of the room, by the win- 
dow, stood a very tall and very dark man. 
Could that be the President? The frightened 
child clutched at her heart and stood still. Just 
then the tall figure turned toward her, and a 
gentle voice said: 

‘*Come this way, 
sis.’’ 

She crossed the room 
and came to his side. 

“Did you want to 
see the President, my 
child ?” he said. “Well, 
I’m the President; so 
sit down here in this 
chair beside me, and 
tell mewhy you wanted 
to see me. ’’ 

He drew the chair 
close up to the one he 
had taken, and as she 
looked up into his kind 
eyes—the kindest eyes, 
she thought, she had 
ever seen—all her 
fears vanished, and she 
poured out, in childish 
simplicity, the story of 
her father’s wrongs. Occasionally he inter- 
rupted her with a question. 

‘*Did you say that your father was wounded 
at Fredericksburg ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Oh, that 
awful day at Fredericksburg! I shall never 
forget how I suffered through that day of 
earnage.’’ And he held his hand before his 
eyes as if to shut out the terrible sight. 

When she had finished her story, the Pres- 
ident leaned forward and, taking her hand, said 
seriously : 

‘*Now, my dear child, don’t you know that 
hundreds of people come to me every day with 
stories of their wrongs? How am I to know 
that this story you have just told me is true?’’ 

‘*Why, Mr. President, it’s every word true!’’ 
the little girl answered eagerly. ‘‘I should not 
tell you anything that was not true. But I 
don’t know,’’ she added more slowly, ‘‘how 
you are to know that it is true unless you just 
take my word for it.’’ 

Instantly a beautiful smile swept over his 
face, and he patted her reassuringly on the 
shoulder as he said warmly: 

‘*That is just what I am going to do, my 
dear little girl. I am going to take your word 
for it. Now give me the names again. ’’ 

He picked up a notebook from his desk and 
carefully wrote the names as she gave them. 
Under them he made a note or two. Then he 
stood up and gravely shook hands with her. 

‘*Now you run along home,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
when your father comes from the office to- 
night you tell him not to worry any more, 
for the President has taken his trouble under 
his own consideration and will look. into it. 
Tell him that he shall either keep his present 
position or else he shall have a better one.’’ 

That promise President Lincoln fulfilled so 
faithfully that within a week Capt. Slater 
found that all opposition to him had vanished. 
He held his position in undisturbed security. 
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WHEN LLOYD GEORGE WAS 
NOT POPULAR 
URING the war this story, attributed 
to Lord Northcliffe, came over to this 


side of the water: 
Lloyd George is the idol of the British nation 


now. It is hard to believe how unpopular he | 


once was, at least among the Unionists. Among 


the many stories circulated about his unpopv- | 
larity at that time there was one that con- 


cerned a rescue from drowning. 


The heroic rescuer, when a gold medal was 


presented to him for his brave deed, modestly 
declared : 

-**T don’t deserve this medal. I did nothing 
but my duty. I saw our friend here struggling 
in the water. I knew he must drown unless 
some one saved him. So I plunged in, swam 
out to him, turned him over to make sure he 
wasn’t Lloyd George, and then carried him to 
safety on my back.’’ 

















Grains so Flimsy 
that they seem unreal 


Now there are three Puffed Grains, remember, and all ever 
at your call. 


All are bubble grains, airy, flaky, toasted. All are so flavory 
that they seem like food confections. 


But two are whole grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
And Corn Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 


They make premier foods, so tempting that children revel in 
them, morning, noon and night. 


These are Prof. Anderson's crea- 
tions—the best cereal foods in ex- 
A hundred million steam 
explosions occur in every kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted for easy, 


istence. 


The perfect cereals, experts say 


complete digestion. 


Puffed Wheat in milk, therefore, 
forms the utmost in a food — yet 
in the form of tidbits. And Rice 
and Corn are thus supplied’ in their 


most hygienic form. Millions of 
dishes are served daily. The three 
Puffed Grains with their many 
ways of serving supply folks an 
endless variety. But think how 
much oftener they could supplant 
foods not so delightful, not so hy- 
gienic. 

Serve all three kinds and all of 
them in plenty. 








Puffed 
Wheat 


All steam exploded — 8 times normal size 


Puffed Corn 
Rice Puffs 











For nutty, fluffy pancakes 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes 
nut-like, fluffy pancakes—the finest 
ever tasted. The flour is self - raising; 
so the batter is made in a moment. 
Try this new dainty. Ask for Puffed 
Rice Pancake Flour. 
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The great Companion 

presses would be stopped 
to-day if the Publishers were 
not confident that every revo- 
lution of the press produced 
definite help to millions of 
readers. 


The thousands of letters 

received indorsing this 
sentiment of help are a pleas- 
ure but not a surprise. 
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James Willard Schultz 


When James Willard Schultz 
writes of Indian life he i 
writing of the life he knows. 
Adopted by Indians and 
having their confidence and 
training, his stories have a 
very real value in fact besides 
the tremendous fascination 
they give. 
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Don’t miss a chapter of The 
War-Trail Fort now running. 
To thousands of our readers 
Young Fox and Pitamakan 
are real friends. 
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| ing its way. 
| Strander, 


| with my revolver, 
| water suddenly flashed it along the boat. There 
| was the villainous Chinaboy cook in sharp sil- 





| river ow 
| chances. 








CHOLERA, COOKY AND 
CROCODILES 


OUSEKEEPING on a house boat has, no 
doubt, a certain gypsy-like quality, in con- 


not without its pleasant tang of adventure. It is usu- 
ally a mild and modified tang, enough to prevent 
monotony and to banish the sense of drudgery, but 
searcely sufficient to provide creeps and thrills 
along the spine or to suffuse the scalp with hair- 
raising tingles. Usually—but then, the usual haunt 
of house boats as we know thein is not a fever-and- 
crocodile-infested river in a Malay jungle, along 
which a deadly cholera epidemic is rapidly work- 
Mr. William Beebe, on board the 
so named on account of its incurable 
fondness for snags and sand banks, found more 
excitement than most of us would care for in the 
perils of house boating under such circumstances, 
despite the leisurely drifting of the comfortable 


craft and the extraordinary beauty and interest | 


of its surroundings. But being an experienced and 
courageous traveler, he managed to enjoy most 
of it. 

Day after day | drifted down the Jelai, he re- 
cords in Malay Days. In the heart of one of the 
wildest regions of the world, with elephants and 
tigers, fierce black leopards and equally danger- 
ous wild cattle in the surrounding forest, it was a 
joy to lie in pyjamas full length in my bunk in the 
cool air, dabbling my hand in the water and listen- 


| ing to the night sounds of the Malay jungle. My 


dabbling was intermittent and rather conscious, 
and always on the shore side of the boat, for croc- 
odiles were too abundant in midstream to permit 
of carelessness. 

One night, however, a sound not of the jungle 
roused me just as I had sunk into a restful 
drowse. In itself it was innocent enough—a suspi- 
cious swashing forward. 

I sat up, reached for the electric light that lay 
and leaning far out over the 


houette washing a handful of forks, knives and 
spoons in the river. I leaned back and clapped for 
Aladdin. 

“Bring cooky, lantern, pail of boiling water, 
dishes.” 

“Going, marster.”’ 

Cooky appeared and salaamed, 


ways allied himself early with the side of right in 
any dramatic situation.) 

“On your knees, cooky, and wash each fork 
carefully in boiling water.” (This he had been told 
to do at the beginning of the trip.) “If ever not do 
so again, will throw overboard to crocodiles!” 

Cooky, whiter, mumbles to Aladdin, who whis- 
pers officiously aside, ‘‘Tink will never do again, 
marster” (as one supreme court justice confers 
with another). 

Each night afterwards, however, occurred the 
rite of visible spoon washing. Often I would not 
be there, but would come in to find cooky on his 
knees washing to an empty cabin; and once, com- 
ing softly, I surprised Aladdin, sitting in my rookha 
chair, receiving the obeisance of the ritual in sol- 
emn state. He was extolling ‘“‘marster’s” lenience 
in not throwing cooky to the eroeodiles; so I pre- 
tended not to see him and, coughing, gave him a 
chance to seem making ready the bed for the night, 
although the clothes were already turned down. 

With dead cholera victims floating past, children 
and others, and two hundred cases dying down- 
t of every two hundred, I dared take no 
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AGGIE’S FOLK SONG 


N his amusing book, In the Garret, Mr. Carl 
Van Vechten tells of his discouraging experi- 
ence in searching for folk songs among the 
| people of our Western prairies. He had heard of 
industrious people who collect folk songs by the 


I 


-| simple expedient of traveling among the back- 


| water people and persuading them to sing. Cecil 


=| Sharp did this. Josephine McGill collected folk 
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Think of it! “Football Training” by Walter Camp, 
“Flying” by Eddie Rickenbacker, “Athletic Train- 
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Gilbert. Chapters about signaling, wireless, sound 
and light experiments, how to bu id areal weather 
bureau station of your own, chemistry for 
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surveying, _—e carpentry —all in one fine 
illustrated book 
worth dollars to you. 
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—|songs in the Kentucky mountains, and so did 
— | Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway. Why not 


try Iowa with its Indian and Bohemian settle- 
ments? 
He waved to the lady of the first house he ap- 
proached, but his reception was not encouraging. 
‘We don’t want to buy nothin’,” are the lady’s 
first words; “‘nothin’ at all.” 
“T don’t want to sell nothin’ 

“Does anyone here sing?” 
| ‘*Be you a music teacher? Or a piano tuner? My 
| darter sings sometimes.” 

“No, I’m not a teacher. I like music.” 

The farmer’s wife begins to look queer. I see 
her eyes wander to the spot in the yard where 
Towser’s kennel stands. Towser’s head protrudes, 
a wicked bulldog head. Towser growls tentatively 
and waits for the signal. I prepare to die, but the 
woman decides to humor my strange request—or 
perhaps she is lonesome. 

“Aggie!” she calls. “Aggie!” 

“What is it,ma?” a shrill voice demands from the 
Lima-bean patch. 
| ‘Come here a minute!” 

In due time Aggie comes forward, a fat, freckled 
girl with hair that would be called in a cat show 
“any other color.’ She is dressed in a blue skirt 
and a red flannel dressing sack. She carries a pan 


, heither,” I retort. 


trast with housekeeping in a house, that is | 
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| rather yellow- | ° 
| white and trembling; Aladdin’s eyes were big with | 

| excitement. a 
“I told him always cook spoons.” (Aladdin al- 





of pods in one hand. With the other she fingers the 
tied ends of a sunbonnet. 

“‘There’s a music man here.”’ 

“T thought perhaps I could hear some singing. 
Don’t you ever sing among yourselves?” 

Aggie giggles. Ma allows her worried, wrinkled 
face to break into a slight smile. Towser stops 
growling. 

“Just you sit on the piazza a minute,” Aggie-sug- 
gests. She passes the portal. Ma and I sit down 
on two uncomfortable wooden chairs. I have for- 
gotten my music paper, my tuning fork and my 
phonographie apparatus, but it is too late. Aggie 
touches the keys of an invisible piano; but folk 
songs are not composed for the piano. Has she 
| perhaps misunderstood? Aggie is singing, loudly 
and unmistakably : 





| 
“Oh—ev’ry evening hear him sing, 
It’s the cutest little thing, 
Got the cutest little swing,’ 
Hitchy Koo, Hitchy Koo, Hitchy Koo. 


“Very pretty!” I gasp. * 


i Very pretty!” 
“Come on in the parlor,” 


ma Says. 











Always Ahead 


OUR wheel sets the pace 
if you ride on Firestones. 
There’s winning quality 
built right into these sturdy 
tires. They will carry you fast- 
est, farthest and for less cost. 








In color, kind and price your dealer 
can suit you—in black, gray or red 
tread (red comes in both Studded and 
Non-Skid tread). Any of these styles 
will give you the limit of confidence and 
comfort—and they’re all “good lookers.”’ 


Follow the lead of experienced auto- 
mobile and motorcycle owners and in- 
sist on Firestones. 




















FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers 

Everywhere 






Bicycle Tires 


There are Objections - 


to Tea or Coffee 
as a drink for 


growing children. qnmsene J 


But children should have their hot 
drink, and th 


ere is ei more healthful 
or wholesome cup th 


INSTANT POSTUM 


When you are denied: tea or coffee, | 
ask for Postum. “Theres a Reason: | 
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Nothing Better at Any Price 


No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better adapted to handle all kinds 
of family sewing, from the sheerest silks to heavy suitings, than is the high grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the Publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion, is equipped with the latest improvements and attachments, 
sold to Companion readers at a very low price, and delivered free at your nearest 
freight station (in U.S.). Choice of seven styles, foot treadle, electric or rotary. 
Write to-day for Descriptive Booklet, free trial offer and attractive terms. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
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his temerity, for he disappeared in a few days; | 
but the three neighbors remained with us until | 
the approach of the dry season, when they disap- | 
peared, having, no doubt, found moister quarters. | 
From close observation I am of the opinion that | 
| the tree frog does not possess the power sometimes | 
' ascribed to it of changing its color to accord with 





TADPOLES AND TREE FROGS 
. RECENT article in The Companion on the | its environment, but that individuals seem to show | 


toad reminded a reader of an at- | an instinct or intelligence in the selection of sur- 
tempt to determine the identity of various roundings calculated in color and other respects to 
types of tadpoles that were appearing in unusual | give concealment. 
numbers during the rainy season in California. oe @e 
There were, he says, black ones large and small, 
brown ones light and dark, and others. of various A POOR JOKE 


shades and sizes. When an apparently new type | HEY were kindly, earnest men, says a writer 
was discovered, a number were collected and | in Harper’s Magazine who describes a party 





placed in a glass jar to observe the development | of French missionaries that she met on a 
of tails and legs and of the loss of the former. —_/ jittie river steamer in Indo-China. But it seems 
The water was changed frequently, a strainer | that tigers troubled them all, for they lived in the 
being used in order that none should escape, and | jyngie in various parts of the interior that were 
a careful count of the number placed in each jar | far distant from white inhabitants. 
was kept; but the number of tadpoles steadily di-| Qne little red-bearded man complained that | 
minished, though no dead ones were visible. This | within the past three weeks a man-eater had car- 
mysterious disappearance persisted until the num- | pied off three of his parishioners. He had just been 
ber remaining became so small that they were all | downriver to get some strychnia to kill the beast. 
placed in one jar and the top was screwed On. | He hadn’t a gun, he said, and could not hit any- 
They vanished still more rapidly, and the sur- | thing if he had. He was very indignant with ohe 
vivors as rapidly increased in size. Thus it became of the provincial doctors, who three months ago 
apparent that the constant activity of the tadpoles | naq sold him flour instead of strychnia. The doctor 
that had seemed to be an innocent game of tag | did it as a joke, he supposed, but he considered it 
was in reality a race for life by the smaller, with | to he a poor one, since the tiger had survived and | 
the inevitable result: the growth of the pursuer | ,jjjed more of the villagers. This time he had a 
and the disappearance of the pursued. good, serviceable supply of real poison. 

Several years later, while I was living on &|~ Another complained of wild elephants. They 
ranch in the same state, tree frogs seemed so re- | had made a track through his plantation and had 
markably numerous that I was moved to attempt | proken down the compound wall and trampled the 
a census of those in the vicinity of the house. With | erops. He tried to grow European vegetables in 
but a hasty search I discovered forty-two, the | pis garden, he said, but since the elephants had 
majority of them tucked away in snug nooks and | decided to make a pathway of it his crops had 
corners, such as the spathes of callas, or clinging | heen ruined. If elephants decide to travel by a 
beneath the fronds of ferns, indicating an attempt | certain route, travel it they do in spite of all ob- | 
at concealment. There were individuals, however, | stacies such as a hedge. There was nothing to do | 
that certainly either lacked this instinct or had | aphout it,he added philosophically, except to wait 
less caution. | until they changed their minds. Evidently they 

One daring, bright, coppery fellow roosted upon | were not to be destroyed like the tiger. 
the bald top of a dull-colored stake opposite the | | 


kitchen window, above all the surrounding shrub- | See 
bery. Three others spent their afternoons side by : | 
side close against the pink - painted walls of the PUNISHING THE QUACK IN 

house perched upon the top strand of a mesh-wire BABYLON 


screen just beside and within the back porch. They | 
were well above the nasturtiums that climbed | ECENT discoveries at Babylon, says a 
beneath and were in plain view of those passing R British magazine, have established some | 
back and forth. curious medical facts that date back about | 
They were not “at home” until ten in the morning | forty-three hundred years. The physicians’ and 
or later; then one after another they would come | surgeons’ bills of that time were chiseled on 
climbing up among the nasturtium leaves and take | stones and bricks, and the prices were compara- 
their proper places on the wire. They were golden | tively moderate. Any operation with the knife cost | 
bronze, copper bronze and green, the copper one | about three dollars, but a leg could be reset after | 
much larger than his chums; and we remarked | an accident for as little as a dollar and a half. } 
that they always sat in the same order, copper in| Yet, if fees were low, the penalties incurred by | 
the middle, gold and green on the right and left unskillful surgeons were severe. If the surgeon | 
respectively, almost but not quite touching. attempted an operation that was unsuccessful, 
The incautious frog that sat upon the stake either the unfortunate man was condemned to lose both 
acquired more sense or promptly paid the price of | hands by a stroke of the public executioner’s axe. 
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Beauty— | 
more than skin deep 


WELL-PAINTED car may be beautiful— 

yes! But that beauty is more than skin 

deep. The real beauty lies in the fact that such 
a car is protected. 


All rust, all decay, start at the surface. A 
single scratched, cracked or peeled surface on 
your car bares metal or wood. The elements 
attack these exposed surfaces. Very soon your 
car is in need of repair. 


Protect your car with Acme Quality Motor Car 
Finish. By barring the elements you increase 
its life, to say nothing of its real-money-value 
appearance. Save the surface and you save all. 


If you want-a professional finish, put it up to 
ACME QUALITY and a professional painter. 
Acme Quality is the original factory finish on 
thousands of new cars every year. 


There’s an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, 
Stain, Enamel or Finish to protect every sur- 
face, indoors or outdoors. So, when you think 
of surface protection, think of Acme Quality. 

For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 


each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and ‘“‘Home Decorating”. Ask your dealer or write us. 


ACME QUALITY | 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Detroit, Michigan 
Fort Worth Salt LakeCity 
Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 
































For the many “touching-up” jobs about the 

house, keep always on hand at least a can each 

ow a of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for 
j I\ pf floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
— White Enamei for iron bedsteads, furniture, 

i woodwork, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 


Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 7 i" 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


is an illus- 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HIP DISEASE 


IKE any other joint of the body, the hip 
joint may suffer from a variety of affec- 
tions; but what is usually meant by 
hip disease, or hip-joint disease, is a 
chronic tuberculosis that involves one 
or all of the structures that constitute 

that joint. The trouble usually begins very insid- 

iously and often may have existed for weeks or 
months before you suspect its presence. 

The earliest symptom is generally lameness, 
which is a sign of nature’s effort to guard the joint 
from injury. The patient feels no pain and is un- 
aware of anything wrong with the hip, but nature 
knows better; she sees the beginning of trouble 
and knows that every jar the joint receives will 
make it more vulnerable to the attack of the ad- 
vancing disease. She knows that rest is essential 
if the tuberculous process is to be arrested, and 
she endeavors to secure it by keeping the muscles 
on the watch and contracting them in order to 
limit motion whenever a possibly harmful move- 
ment is contemplated. But nature may lose con- 
trol of the muscles during sleep, and then a sudden 
movement of the sleeper may cause such a wrench 
to the hip as to provoke severe pain, and the 
patient moans or utters a shrill cry—a purely 
reflex action, which he does not remember upon 
awaking. 

After the disease has progressed for a while, 
the patient becomes conscious of pain, especially 
on attempting to walk; but this pain may deceive 
both the child and his parents, since it is usually 
felt in the knee rather than in the hip where it 
originates. (We are thinking of the disease as it 
occurs in the growing child, though it may some- 
times attack an adult or even the aged.) By this 
time the trouble is sufficiently evident to provoke 
a medical examination, but now it is almost too 
late to look for a perfect cure. 

The point to be emphasized is that persistent 
lameness for which no cause can be discovered 
should rouse suspicion and lead the parents to 
seek medical advice; for that is the time to begin 
the treatment by rest in bed, followed, as soon as 
safety permits, by a plaster-of-Paris bandage, 
some form of hip splint, or other immobilizing 
apparatus by means of which the patient can go 
about without danger of added injury to the dis- 
eased joint. 
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THE LOST OPPORTUNITY 


ie HY, Phyllis Jane Adams, what in the 
world are you doing?” 

Phyllis, with a gesture of one who 
gratefully surrenders a burden, sank 
back upon her heels. 

3 “T’m so glad you came in. I’ve been 
working till I’m cross-eyed and color-blind. Will 
you tell me whether these ten inches of rug are 
beginning to approach the mellow tint—acquired 
by years of contact with shoes of all conditions 
—that the rest of my rug so harmoniously pos- 
sesses?” 

“T should say that you were splendidly approxi- 
mating it. But might I inquire —” 

‘You were not at home half an hour ago?” 

“No. I was downtown.” 

“Fortunate mortgl! You always did have more 
luck than you deserved.” 

“But what —” 

“A young man,” Phyllis interrupted, “an inno- 
cent-leoking but villainously deceptive young 
man who appeared at my door with a black box. 
I told him, at sight, that I couldn’t buy anything, 
but with a courteously engaging smile he told me 
that he wasn’t going to ask me to—that he merely 
wanted to show me something interesting. You 
know my weakness—I always feel like a criminal 
when I refuse to look at their things. And before 
I took in what he was doing, if he didn’t whisk a 
brush, dipped in some harmless-looking liquid, 
over a corner of the rug! He had the unmitigated 
nerve to pick out a place that, as you see, was 
originally a lovely old blue, and it fairly jumped 
into your eyes after his one whisk of that fatal 
brush. I was so angry that I could hardly speak. 
I told him that I couldn’t take it anyhow, and now 
nothing would induce me to, after all the trouble 
he had made me. And I can’t, you know. I can’t 
spare a cent till we get Bruce’s hospital bills paid 
off. But that miserable old fluid is going to haunt 
my dreams. It made me think of Callie Collins—so 
terribly virtuous that she makes everybody else 
feel dingy by contrast. It ought to be named the 
Callie Collins Cleanser.” 

“Phyllis, it’s very plain that you’re no business 
woman,” her friend informed her. 

“1 know it. But why ‘aren’t’ 1?” Phyllis retorted. 

“To let Tilly Dent get ahead of you so easily.” 

“Tilly Dent! Why, she wouldn’t lift a finger —” 

“Precisely. Your smiling villain appeared at 
her door, and she welcomed him, I infer, much as 
you welcomed him. He picked out a spot on Tilly’s 

















cherished carpet also—a pink rose. After he waved | 


his wand over it, that particular rose blossomed 
anew and all the others hid their heads.” 

“Of course he did, but —” 

“I’m coming to that. Tilly also was angry, but 
not too angry to miss her opportunity. Under threat 
of a lawsuit she compelled the youth to go over 
all the rest of the roses. Result, a practically new 
rug for Tilly.” 

“Of all things!” Phyllis gasped. “In the vernac- 
ular of the day, what do you know about that? 


| I didn’t think that Tilly Dent had so much spunk. 
Do you suppose I could catch that young man if I 
ran after him?” 
But the young man had disappeared. 
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NOT AT HOME 
| IKE her famous husband, Mrs. Robert Louis 


Stevenson was very hospitable, but she heart- 
ily disliked the peering and spying of merely 
curious tourists. Even in secluded Vailima on 
| “steamer days” there was sure to be a procession 
of sight-seers coming up the hill from Apia to see 
| Stevenson’s house. 
| Mrs. Stevenson, efficient in everything she un- 
| dertook and adaptable to all the necessities and 
| emergencies of the South Sea Island home, often 
| showed the native workmen how she wanted 
| things and supervised them until she was sure 
| that the work was being done properly. 

One day, so her sister has recently related, she 
was directing some workmen on the roof of the 
carriage house when a party of tourists came up 
and asked whether that was Vailima and where 
they could find Mrs. Stevenson. 

She replied, ‘‘No spik English.’ And they went 
on to the house, sat on the veranda and had tea, 
never dreaming that the odd little person in the 
blue gown directing the roofing of the carriage 
house was Mrs. Stevenson herself. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, one of the friendliest 
of men, had also a keen distaste for mere sight- 
seers. Once two women, searching in Amesbury 
for his house, stepped into a grocery store to in- 
quire their way. The clerk, with an odd smile, 
directed them; but one, who had noticed the 
smile, asked if he thought the poet would see 
them, adding in a gushing manner, with clasped 
hands, “ He simply must! We won’t go away till 
he does. There are ever so many things we want 
to ask him.” 

The clerk glanced toward 2 shadowy corner, 
where a number of customers, all men, were gath- 
ered, village fashion, round a tall figure seated on 
a barrel. They;had all been talking politics but 
had ceased at the woman’s question. 

“Think he will see them?” asked the clerk. 

“Well,” replied the man on the barrel, ‘‘ thee 
knows Greenleaf does not find it easy to refuse a 
lady. I think perhaps he will—if he is at home.” 

But when the too effusive women called, needless 
to say, “Greenleaf” was not at home. He was still 
contentedly sitting on the barrel, talking politics. 
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DISCOURAGING A CUSTOMER 
Ti real Turk, unlike the so-called mongrel 


Turk, does not have to impress his sense 

of superiority on others. And, although the 
latter is always eager to do business with you, 
according to Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons in Asia, 
the real Turk is often quite indifferent. 

Some real Anatolian Turks are merchants and 
sit in the bazaars. But they will not go out of their 
way to make a sale, and they really do not care 
whether you buy or not. Often they ignore stran- 
gers; sometimes they rebuff them. When you meet 
with this type in the bazaars where all the Jews 
and Gentiles are hard after your money, it is like 
a dash of cold water in your face. 

Once in a little open shop I saw a rug that at- 
tracted me. I started to enter, but the crouched 
figure on the mat put out a long-fingered left hand, 
grasped firmly my ankle, and removed my foot 
outside the threshold. I thought there must be 
some superstition about which foot went first; so 
I tried the other. The same left hand proved again 
its strength. All the while the merchant did not 
speak or look up. His right hand was stringing 
beads, and he was smoking a nargile. 

He simply did not want to bother with me, and 
my shoe told him that I was a franga (European). 
Later I got to know that old bird, and we laughed 
over stories together. But he never asked me to 
buy anything, and I did not want to risk his friend- 
ship by making a second try for the rug. There 
are more important things in life than buying and 


selling. 
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ON WELLESLEY BRIDGE 


HERE is no country in the world like Ire- 
land. Even its serious attempts at revolution 
have a humorous side. Just as there is a 
, touch of sadness in the wildest Irish merriment, 
there is a bit of good humor in the midst of its 
most tragic earnestness. Miss Dorothea Conyers, 
in her Sporting Reminiscences, tells an incident of 
one of the Sinn Fein uprisings: 

The barrier on the Wellesley Bridge was most 
imposing, and I remember. rushing down to see it 
and upsetting a neat stack of bayonets, but no one 
minded. An irate old lady in an ass cart was trying 
to pass out just as I got there. Wheeled traffic had 
to go round by another bridge. 

‘Young man,” she hailed the sentry, “ young 
man, let me pass, if ye plaze!” 

The sentry explained matters pleasantly. ‘Go 
ound be Thomond Bridge.” 

“No, young man. Young man, let me pass. 
Young man, I have three young pigs hungry at 
home, and the male in the car. Will ye-call an 
officer ?”’ 

After a prolonged wait she lost her temper, 
backed the cart into a sentry box and drove off, 
declaring “she’d have the law on the military.” 
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FOR THE TELEPHONE SHOUTER 
His is a story from a Canadian paper that 


has a moral for telephone users. The Hon. 
James Duff was in the habit of shouting 
into the receiver, and one day Sir James Whitney, 
who was in his office near by, asked what all the 
racket was about. 
“It is Mr. Duff, sir,” replied a clerk. “He is 
talking with his wife up in Simcoe County.” 
“He is, eh?” said Sir James. ‘Well, why on earth 
doesn’t he telephone her, instead of yelling across 
the province like that?” 
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| ANOTHER ENTRY IN THE MEAN - 
MAN CONTEST 


HE gold medal for extreme miserliness, in 

the opinion of the Argonaut, will have to be 

awarded to the commuter who, on leaving 
for his office in the morning, forewarned his wife 
to this effect: 

“T may have to work late to-night. If I do, I'll 
telephone you at six o’clock. But when you hear 
the bell, don’t answer it—you will know what it 
means, and I shall get my nickel back.” 
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Who Stands Behind your Tires 


| UT of all the different 

kinds of tires in the 
bicycle shop, how is any- 
one to tell which kind is 
best? 


There must be some way 
of telling—and as good a 
way as any is to look at 
the reputation of the com- | 


panies behind them. 


The makers of U.S. Bicycle Tires 
are the oldest and largest rubber 
manufacturers in the world—and 
you can invest your last nickel 
_ on the fact that there is a reason 
for it other than merely the num- 
ber and size of their factories. 


U. S. Chain Treads, U. S. Cords 


and seven other treads in 
Clincher and Single tube styles. 


*‘Ride a Bicycle’’ 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 




















